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Regulating the Regulators 

The House of Representatives last 
week passed the Logan-Walter bill by a 
vote of 279 to 97. This bill sets up regu- 
lations for more than a festa inde- 
pendent bureaus and agencies of the 
Government. And it says that the courts 
may review rules and decisions made 
by these bureaus. The bill does not ap- 
ply to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve Board, and a 
few other agencies. 

One of the most important changes 
in the American system of government 
in recenc years has been the great 
growth in the number of these agencies. 
a has found it increasingly hard 
to take care of all the details of the gov- 
ernment’s business. But it didn’t want 
to hand over any of its authority to the 
Cabinet departments. So it set up inde- 
pendent bureaus. Each of these looks 
after one particular kind of work. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
example, handles transportation prob- 
lems, the National Labor Relations 
Board takes care of labor elections, etc. 
Some of these agencies have existed for - 
a long time. But a great many new ones 
have been set up by the New Deal. 


Many Congressmen have felt that the 
bureaus were getting too powerful. 
“Contrary to all our philosophy of gov- 
ernment,” said Chairman Sumners of 
the House Judiciary Committee, “we 
have placed in one appointed personnel 
all three powers of government. They 
make the rules (legislative); they con- 
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strue the rules (judicial); they enforce 
the rules (administrative) .” 

The Logan-Walter bill would reduce 
the power of the independent agencies. 
It was Supported by Republicans and 
anti-New Deal Democrats. The New 
Dealers.-opposed-it..They said it was 
“an’ attempt to turn these agencies over 
to the courts and paralyze ther.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt didn’t mention. the. bill 
by name. But he said he was opposed 
to hamstringing the agencies. Court re- 
view, he thought, would cause long de- 
lays. 

The American Bar Associaticn was in 
favor of the bill. But some lawyers and 
law professors thought it went too far. 
It would hurt the “good” agencies as 
well as the “bad” ones, they said. And 
the agencies were so different from 
each other that you couldn’t make one 
set of rules for all of them. One lawyer 
called it “an axe to correct evils which 
require a surgeon’s knife.” The Logan- 
Walter bill now goes to the Senate. 


Sinews for the Navy 

The Japanese are very secretive about 
their naval plans. But it’s been known 
for some time that they were >uilding 
three or four battleships bigger than an 
in the United States Navy. Last wee 
Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, told the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee that “we feel reasonably cer- 
tain that Japan has eight of these battle- 
ships actually under way 
now. There is at the same 
time some thought that 
she may have twelve of 
these ships building or au- 
thorized.” 

Japan has ten _battle- 
ships now. The United 
States has fourteen. If Ja- 
pan is really building all 

superdreadnaughts, 
Admiral Stark said, “her 
position is becoming 
stronger than ours.” He 
asked the Senate Commit- 
tee at least to support the 
$650 million naval build- 
tg recently 
pas by the House. And 
thought they should 
add $45 million more to it. 
Admiral Stark favors 
building a navy “second 
to none.” Critics of the 
“big navy” men doubted 
that the Japanese were 
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building all these ships. They thought 
the Navy was just trying to get as much 
money as it could from Congress. 

While its Naval Affairs committee 
was considering this special measure, 
the Senate itself took up the regular 
naval aj iation bill. It was passed 
by a vote of 68 to 4 after only four hours 
* ere It appropriated gag 
or Na sig Say is is al- 
most $2 million than the House 
voted for the Navy. It is less than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked for. But it is over 
$48 million more than the Navy is 
spending this year. Funds are provided 
for starting two new 4°,000-ton battle. 
ships, two cruisers, one aircraft carrier, 
eight destroyers, six submarines and five 
other vessels. 


CIO Wins and Loses 
The National Labor Relations Board 
recently held two of its largest elections. 
The CIO won one, lost one. It was the 
winner in the General Motors plants 
last week. Ninety thousand workers 
voted that they wanted the CIO divi- 
sion of the United Automobile Workers 
of America to represent them in bar- 
aining with the company. The AFL 
ranch of the Automobile Workers got 
80,000 votes. Fifteen thousand workers 
voted for other unions or for no union 
at all. This was the largest election ever 
conducted by the Labor Board. It was 
important as an example of how the 
Wagner’ Act can be used to find out 
peaceably which union workers really 
prefer. 


The other election was held two 
weeks ago in the Consolidated Edison 
System. It was the largest election ever 
held in the New York region. There 
were 31,500 workers involved. The 
Brotherhood of Consolidated Edison 
Employees, an in t union, de- 
feated the Amalgamated Utilities Work- 
ers, connected with the CIO. The votes 
had to be counted twice because the 
CIO said the election hadn’t been fair. 
Even the double check didn’t satisfy 
them. They criticized Mrs. Elinore M. 
Herrick, regional director of the NLRB, 
and demanded a new election. 

A preliminary NLRB report on labor 
conditions in the Ford Motor Company 
plant at Dallas, Texas, was issued last 
week. It charged that the company had 
used “brutality without limit” to prevent 
workers from joining a union. The Com 
pany denied the charges, said the NLRB 
was persecuting it. i 
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Conventions Are Coming 
The national conventions have begun 
to cast their shadows before them. Last 
week a Republican shadow was cast. 
The committee on arrangements for the 
GOP convention selected, 33-year-old 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of, Minne- 


sota to make the keynote speech. They 
recommended Representative Jo W. 


Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, ee lican 
House leader, for permanent chai 
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Rep. Martin 


of the convention. Governor Stassen is 
vigorous, able, moderately liberal. He 
has made a strong impression on the 
party during his year as Governor. 
Washington correspondents have pre- 
viously voted Representative Martin the 
ablest member of the House. 

There are still several primary elec- 
tions to be held. But the important ones 
are over. There'll be no more straight 
fights between leading — can- 
didates. Politicians took advantage of 
the lull to sum up the situation in both 
parties. ‘ 

They decided that Vice President 
Garner had just about been eliminated 
as a serious Democratic candidate. 
Postmaster General Farley and Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt were 
beginning their campaigns. Secreta.”- of 
State Hull’s stock had been going up 
recently. He said last week he wasn’t a 
candidate. But his friends were sure he 
would accept the nomination if it were 
offered to him. President Roosevelt still 
held the key to the Democratic situa- 
tion. He could be renominated if he 
wanted to be. And if he didn’t want a 
third term he could probably select the 
nominee. But the President said noth- 
ing. 

The Republican race was even more 
uncertain, District Attorney Dewey had 
shown that he was the most popular 
candidate with Republican voters. But 
Senator Taft had more convention votes 
sewed up. A small boom was starting 


- for Wendell Willkie. And none of the 


other Republican candidates had. given 
up hopes of getting the nomination. 


FOREIGN 


At Grips in Norway 

Germany and the Allies settled down 
last week for what may be a long and 
bloody struggle for the control of Nor- 
way. Most of the previous fighting had 
been at sea. But the British navy had 
not succeeded in completely cutting the 
German sea supply lines between Den- 
mark and Norway. And German soldiers 
were being taxied over in airplanes. The 
Allies had to strike on land before the 
Germans got too well established in 
Norway. 

The first attack was at Narvik. This 
was away from the main field of action. 
It is far to the north. And there is no 
way of getting from it to southern Nor- 
way, where most of the Germans are 
located. But Narvik is im t be- 
cause it opens a road to the valuable 
Swedish iron mines. British warships 
first destroyed the German ships in Nar- 
vik harbor. Then they landed troops and 
attacked the German soldiers in the city. 
The Germans in Narvik were still hold- 
ing out at the end of the week. But the 
British had a foothold in northern Nor- 
way. 

In southern Norway the Germans 
were getting a firmer gri 
on Bh a held. ind 
they were trying to push 
poe all sides ti §slo. 
The little Norwegian army 
was delaying this push as 
much as it could. Mean- 
while the French and Brit- 
ish had begun landing 
troops on the western 
coast. The German air 
force tried to sink troop- 
ships on their way to Nor- 
way, and to prevent land- 
ings. But they didn’t seem 
to be getting very far 
against the British navy. 
Reports from the British 
Admiralty claimed that at 
least 55,000 Allied soldiers 
had reached Norway. The 
Germans probably still had 
the edge. But the Allies 
















At some points had joined up with 
the a se St new between 
Allied moving southeastward 
from the coast and Germans comin 
north from Oslo, to see which coul 
first reach the railroad centers and 
other important points in central Nor- 
way. Two big battles seemed to be pre- 
paring. One would be on a front north 
of Oslo, the other near Trondheim. At 
the same time Allied planes were trying 
to destroy Germany’s air supply line by 
bombing German airfields in Norway 
and Denmark. 

Robert M. Losey, United States air 
attaché, was killed in central Norway 
during a German air raid. 


Hitler's “Trojan Horse” 

Everyone who has read Virgil's 
Aeneid will remember the story of the 
Trojan horse. The Greeks captured Troy 
by hiding Greek soldiers inside a great 
wooden horse. Then they let the Tro- 
jans capture the horse and drag it in- 
side the city. Once it was within the 
walls the concealed soldiers came out 
and took Troy from its surprised de- 
fenders. 

Last week Europe began to talk 
about Hitler’s “Trojan horse.” They 
meant by this the German policy of 
sending soldiers and agitators into other 
countries disguised as tourists and busi- 
ness men. These Germans stir up trouble 
and plot with disloyal citizens. Then 
when Hitler gets ready to invade the 
country the Germans already in it are 
able to disorganize its defenses and 
make things easier for the invaders. This 
was what happened in Norway. Last 
week the Balkan countries were won- 
dering whether it was going to happen 
to them next. 
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were said to be pushi 
their way ‘inland 
southward “toward Oslo. 
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Yugoslavia had the wofst scare. The 
authorities announced that:they had dis- 
covered a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment and turn the country over to the 
Nazis. The police raided the homes of 
many Germans. They arrested 
former Premier Milan Stoyadi- 
novitch. He was interned on a 
lonely mountain eighty miles 
from Belgrade. He had always 
been known as a “friend of Ger- 
many.” Now it was said that he 
was plotting with the Nazis. Po- 
lice nist an eye on his sup- 
porters. 

Rumania also took action 

_— possible German spies. 
There are between 50,000 and 
60,000 Germans in Rumania 
now. German “tourists” and 
“business men” have been 
swarming into the country lately. 
Hungary, too, was beginning to 
control the movements of for- 
eigners. And Britain, France, 
Sweden and the little neutrals 
of western Europe also began 
looking for Trojan horses. 


Italian See-Saw 


Italy and Russia are the two 
big question marks in the war. 
Are they coming in or are they 
staying out? There’s no way to 
be sure. All we can do is watch 
for signs of their intentions. Last 
week Russia made a friendly gesture 
toward the Allies. An announcement 
was made in London that the Soviet 
government was trying to start trade 
with England and France. This might 
not mean much. But it didn’t suggest 
that Russia had any immediate inten- 
tion of joining Germany in the. war. 


But if the Russians seem to be get- 
ting more peaceful, the exact opposite 
is true of the Italians. Italian newspa- 
pers have been attacking the Allies more 
violently than ever since’the invasion of 
Norway. And Mussolini is constantly 
warning the Italian people to “work 
and arm.’ Observers are sure that Mus- 
solini intends to be on the winning side 
in the war. And he seems to be con- 
vinced that Germany is winning. But 
he’s still being cautious. Apparently he 
hasn't quite made up his mind yet. 

But the Allies aren’t letting either 
Russia or Italy frighten them any more. 
The Russian ambassador was told that 
trade talks might be started. But Britain 
would have to be sure first that she 
wasn't helping Germany by trading with 


the Soviets. And Ronald Hy Cross,. Min- 
ister. of 3: Warfare, said in a 
speech last week, “We have no quarrel 
with Italy.. We have every -wish. to be 


friends. But we are a plain-dealing and 


Wide 
Play ball! President Roosevelt opens the 1940 season. 
It was a wild pitch; he hit a photographer’s camera. 


lain-speaking people, and we should 
ike to know where we stand with Italy.” 
Italy's press resented this statement. 


War Echoes in the Pacific 

The Netherlands itself is a small 
country. But it owns one of the greatest 
colonial empires in the world. The Neth- 
erlands Indies are an important part of 
this empire. These are a group of is- 
lands in the Pacific off the coast of 
southeastern Asia. They include such 
islands as Java, Sumatra, Borneo and 
Bali. Altogether the Netherlands Indies 
are more than five times as large as 
Japan. And they are ie rich. Oil, rub- 
ber, tin, tea, etc., come from them. 

Last week the world began to won- 
der what would happen to these islands 
if the Germans invaded the Netherlands. 
They would be useful to Japan. Would 
she try to seize them if the Netherlands 
got involved in the European war? The 
Japanese Foreign Minister had hinted 
that Japan might have to “protect” 
them if the war spread. The Nether- 
lands .wouldn’t be able to defend them. 
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East. If the United States didn’t inter- 


fere Japan would be able to 
_ help herself to the’ Nethesluade Indies, 


But the United States is in- 
“terested in what happens to 
these islands. The Philippines lie 
directly between Japan and the 
Netherlands Indies. If j:.pan 
seized them the Philippines 
would be in a tivht spo’. And 
we get large supplies of tin and 
rubber from e 908 ‘these 

ight be cut off if Ja held 
the islands. aay 

Last week Secretary Hull re- 
minded Japan of our interest in 
the Netherlands Indies. “Inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs 
of the Netherlands Indies,” he 
said, “or any alteration of their 
status quo by other than peace- 
ful processes would be prejudi- 
cial to the cause of stability, 
peace and security not only in 
the region of the Netherlands 
Indies but in the entire Pacific 
area.” Translating this di 


matic language into plain Eng- 
u 


lish, Mr. was warning Ja- 
pan to keep hands off the Neth- 
erlands Indies, no matter what 
happened in Europe. The Japa- 
sins esas BK ot that they 
agreed entirely with Mr. H 
But the State Department still kept one 
eye fixed on southeastern Asia. 


Argentine Election 

All the countries in South America 
are called republics. But very few of 
them really are run by the vote of the 
people. Argentina used to be one of the 
most truly democratic. But there was a 
revolution in Argentina in 1930, and the 
conservative National Democratic party 
took charge. Three years ago Dr. 
Roberto M. Ortiz was elected President 
of Argentina. He was put in office by 
the National Democrats. But he believ- 
ed that there should be more democracy 
in Argentina. 

Last week there were — 
elections in the province and city of 
Buenos Aires. President Ortiz saw to it 
that the elections were fair. As a result 
so many Radicals were elected that they 
will be able to control congress. This 
was the first election in ten years in 
which the people really made their 
choice without interference from anti- 
democratic groups. 
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Nominating the Next President 
The New Deal Is the Fundamental Issue as the Pre-Conven- 
tion Campaign in Both Parties Approaches Its Climax 


lin D. Roosevelt runs for a third- 
term, his New Deal record from 
1933 to 1940 will be on trial in the 
Presidential. campaign. Pro-New Deal 
Democrats and liberals, will “point 
with pride” to that record. Anti-New 


Reais of. whethes Beas 


Vintroux in Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 


THE OPPOSITION 


Deal Democrats and Republicans will 
“view with alarm” that same record. 


The Pros and Cons 

The President’s supporters say his 
Administration has: 

1. Pulled the nation out of the depths 
of the 1932 depression, and boosted the 
national income from 45 billion dollars 
to nearly 70 billion. 

Critics say he has boosted the national 
debt from 21 billion dollars to over 44 
billions, and it’s still going up. (See 
Schol., Jan. 8, p. 18-S—Congress Goes 
Back to Work.) 

2. Provided jobs for the unemployed 
through the WPA, PWA, and CCC 
camps, and has raised farm prices 
through the AAA and soil conservation 
programs of “balanced abundance.” 

Critics say he has poured out so 
much money that the nation is in dan- 
ger of going broke. Meanwhile, the 
army of unemployed remains above 
nine millions, and farm prices still have 
to be propped up with millions of dol- 
lars in Federal payments. (See Schol., 
Dec. 11, p. 18S; Problem of Democ- 
tacy—Saving Our Soil.) 

3. R ized labor's right to form 
unions of its own choosing and bargain 
collectively with employers. And has 
set up a Wages and Hours agency to 
protect the under-paid and over-worked 
wage earners of America. 


/ 


recovery. 
collective. | g but contend that 
the N.L.R.B. and the Wagner Act must 
be changed to give businessmen a 
break. (See Schol., April 8, p. 11; 
Should Congress Amend the Wagner 
Act?) = 

4. ee ee of the Social 
Security Act, which set up a vast sys- 
tem of. old-age pensions and unem- 


ace insurance to protect people 
events beyond their individual 
control. It has established once and for 
all the fact that the “general welfare” 
of the people is the direct concern of 
the Government. 

Critics favor the Social Security Act, 
but contend that the old-age pension 
and unemployment insurance taxes on 
payrolls harms workers, burdens busi- 
nessmen, and slows up business re- 
covery. (See Schol., Jan. 8, p. 18-S; 
Problem of Democracy—Our Unem- 
ployed Millions, and Social Security, 
Dec. 18, 1939, p. 14-S.) 

5. Established the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to control the 
Stock Market and prevent “get-rich- 
quick” stock gamblers from victimizing 
investors. Has reorganized the nation’s 
banking system, insured the savings 
of depositors against loss, and cut bank 
failures to an all time low. 

Critics say that SEC has harassed 
business and prevented the investment 
of new money needed to revive indus- 
try and bring recovery. (See Schol., 
A bis 8, p. 14; Problem of Democracy— 

e Stock Market.) New Deal attacks 
on business have scared money into 
hiding in banks and businessmen are 
afraid to borrow it. This money may 
be safe, but it is doing no good. 

6. Rescued debi-burdened farmers 
and workers, and helped businessmen 
by leaving the “gold standard.” This 
slash in the value of the dollar made 
debts easier to pay and raised prices so 
that businessmen could make a profit. 

Critics say this desertion of the “gold 
standard” has enabled foreign sellers of 
gold to profit at our se, and has 
caused a flood of unwanted gold to 
pour into the country. (See Schol., 
Feb. 19, p. 5; Uncle Sam Has the 
“Touch of Midas.”) 

7. Aided American sales of goods in 

nations by su ing Secr 
ae Wenge’ freed wad 


am recognizes two important facts: 
1) American industry 89 + pry 
must sell an important share of its prod- 
ucts in foreign sa (2) That induay 
and agriculture cannot sell to foreign 
nations unless We are willing to buy 
foreign — The Hull program has 
been widely hailed as an example for 
the world to follow when peace comes. 
Critics say the Hull program allows 
low-priced foreign imports to enter this 
country and destroy the jobs of Amer- 
ican workers, as well as hurt the 
farmers. They believe that since Amer- 
ica is the world’s richest nation it 
should develop its home markets and 
re gees about world trade. (See 
Schol., April 15, p. 2; March of Events.) 
8. Worked for the cause of world 
peace and strengthened the “good 
neighbor” policy among the Latin 
American nations. The President’s de- 
nunciation of aggressor nations does not 
mean that he wants to lead the United 
States into a war against them. As he 
has said, “there is a vast difference 
between keeping out of war, and pre- 
tending it is none of our business.” 


Eubank in N. Y. Sun 


NOT AN ANSWER IN THE BOOK 


Critics accuse the President of talk- 
ing about foreign affairs to take the 
people’s mind off New Deal failures 
at home. They deny that we can use 
“measures short of war” to aid Britain 
and France, and still keep out of the 
Eur conflict. They suspect that 
the President would like to use the 
E war crisis as an excuse for 
seeking a third-term. (See Schol., April 
1, p. 5—War to a Finish or a Compro- 
mise Peace.) 
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9. Defended reey in the 
United States upheld rights 
of minorities in the face of growing at- 
tacks on democratic institutions through- 
out the world. This has cost money, but 
it is the price one must pay to preserve 
democracy. People who are jobless, ill- 
fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed, will not 
think democracy worth preserving. 
Thus the New Deal's relief and recov- 
ery spending has been worth while. 

Critics argue that people who can 
look to the Government for help will 
stop trying to help themselves. Relief is 
needed, but the New Deal is under- 
mining democracy by trying to force 
WPA workers to vote the Democratie 
ticket. Continued spending is a threat 
to the financial soundness of the nation 
and will wreck democracy if it is not 
halted soon. (See Schol., Jan. 8, p. 15-S 
—A Third Term for Roosevelt?) 

10. Recognized three important facts 
and attempted to deal with them: (1) 
That the western frontier with its free 
lands is gone. Unemployed persons can 
no longer go West, therefore the Gov- 
ernment must aid them. (2) That the 
rate of population growth is slowing 
down. (See Schol., Dec. 4, 1939; Prob- 
lems of Democracy—Population Prob- 
lems.) Until recent years, factories and 
farms were busy producing goods for 
an expanding population. Now, how- 
ever, they can expand only if they seek 
to serve the low-income groups. (3) 
That there are few new industries in 
sight that can provide jobs for all the 
unemployed millions. In 1939 indus- 
trial production hit the 1929 prosperity 
level, but 1,000,000 fewer workers 
were required in our factories. Increas- 
ing use of machines in industry prom- 
ises to throw many men out of work. 
These facts explain why, acording to 
New Dealers, we have idle money in 
the banks. This money is not needed 
because industry is not expanding so 
fast. Thus the Government must step 
in and spend more money giving peo- 
ple jobs and aiding low-income groups. 

A 116-page report of the Republican 
Program Committee, headed by Dr. 
Glenn Frank, contends that the New 
Deal's arguments are those of a “de- 
featist.” It admits that the western 
frontier is gone, but argues that the 
“frontier” of human needs has not been 
exhausted. For instance the housin 
needs of the nation will keep pen 
million workers busy for several years. 
And industry will have to expand its 
production rapidly to give every family 
all the clothes, food, and other products 
it needs and wants. But this’ expansion 
will not take place, the Committee adds, 
unless the Government stops harassing 
business with new rules, aa high taxes. 

What about the candidates who are 
arguing the above issues? Can Presi- 


dent Roosevelt be nominated for a 
third-term? Who will be the ubli- 
can candidate for the Presidency 

The results of the New Hampshire, 
‘Wisconsin, Nebraska and Illinois pri- 
maries have, according to Turner Cat- 


ledge of the New York Times, indicated 





Harris & Ewing 
These three U. S. Senators, and a 
Vice-President, have their eyes on 
the Presidency. Can you name them? 


(1) that Roosevelt could have the 
Democratic nomination if he wanted it; 
(2) that Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York was emerging as the leading “popu- 
lar choice” candidate for the Republi- 
can Presidential nomination, aad (3) 
that the tide which swept the Demo- 
crats to victory in 1932, 1934 and 1936 
had so softened or shifted as to give the 
Republicans a fighting chance in 1940. 

What effect on the Presidential race 
will the war in Europe have? Many 
observers believe that the spread of a 
real “shooting war” in Europe will in- 
fluence the voters, and may build up 
sentiment for keeping President Roose- 
velt in the White House. The argument 
is that an experienced President should 
be on the job to guard American inter- 
ests during the next few critical years. 

Does the President really want the 
nomination? Several politicians think he 
does not intend to seek the nomination, 
but does want to control his party’s 
choice at the Chicago national conven- 
tion. The real threat to the President’s 
power is Vice-President John N. Garner. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s crushing victories 
over Garner in the recent primaries in 
Wisconsin and Illinois have just about 
eliminated the Vice-President from seri- 
ous consideration. In short, the Presi- 
dent’s name has been entered in these 
primaries to squelch any opponents and 
give him a free hand in Chicago. 

Can the President be re-elected if 
nominated? He has plenty of support 
throughout the nation. Public opinion 
polls show that 52 per cent of the 
voters think he will run again, and 60 
per cent believe he will be elected. CIO 
President John L. Lewis has come out 
strongly against Roosevelt and hinted 
that Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 


in November. In 
‘the Illinois Mr. Roosevelt beat 
Garner by a 7 to 1 after Democratic 
leaders had predicted a 10 to 1 victory. 
This evidence of anti-third-term feeling, 


coupled with undoubted ublican 
ins, might be enough to defeat Presi- 
Roosevelt. 

If the President doesn’t run, whom 
will he pick to fill his shoes? Attorney 
General Robert Jackson? New Dealers 
long have favored Jackson, but leaders 
in his home state-—New York—contend 
that he doesn’t have a chance. Post- 
master General James A. Farley? Mr, 
Farley has entered the Massachusetts 
primary and is said to oppose a third 
term for Roosevelt. The President’s con- 
trol over his ma d on the 
agreement Bag ks Sah Farley, 
Secretary of State Hull? The Secretary's 
stock has gone up.a little since his vie- 
tory in the reciprocal trade agreements 
fight. Republicans admit that Hull might 
be a tough man’ to beat, and the Presi- 
dent is said to be interested. He may 
try to obtain a ticket of Hull for Presi- 
dent and Farley for Vice-President. 
What about Paul V. McNutt? New 
Dealers are strongly opposed to McNutt 
and he has promised to step aside if 
the President wants the nomination. 

In the Republican race, District At- 
torney Dewey has been the most active 
candidate. He has challenged Senator 
Taft and other candidates to race against 
him in the remaining primaries. (See 
page 2.) But Taft, Frank Gannett of 
New York, Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire, and Wendell L. Willkie, 
the businessman challenger of the New 
Deal, have not tested their strength in 
the primaries. Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan was snowed under by Dewey 
in Wisconsin, but made a better show- 
ing in Nebraska. Dewey apparently 
wants to bring enough votes to the con- 
vention to force his nomination. But 
this may arouse his opponents. There is 
a ibility that Taft, Vandenberg and 
ean may Erg 7 to “stop Dewey. 
If this deadlocks the convention, the 
nomination may go to a “dark horse 
candidate—such .as Representative Joe 
Martin of Massachusetts, the Republi- 
can minority leader in the House. 
Dewey’s opponents admit that he has 
yote-getting power, but they insist that 
he is too young and inexperienced for 


the Presi , may try to use 
Dewey's popularity by offering him the 


Vice-Presidency. 
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Once : Every ‘Four Years 


Republican and Democratic National Conventions Will Choose 
Candidates for the Great American Presidential Sweepstakes 


States will be selected either at 

the Republican svi wore 
tion, which opens at Phila ia on 
June 24, or at the Democratic National 
Convention, opening in Chicago on 
July is pe ecto are the leg- 
islative ies of the two maj 4 
They will select the li se ar 
Vice-Presidential candidates that voters 
will approve or reject in the general 
election next November. 

Of course, minor parties will nomi- 
nate their own candidates. The Social- 
ists already have chosen Norman 
Thomas as their Presidential candidate, 
and Professor Maynard C. Krueger of 
the University of Chicago as his run- 
ning-mate. This is Thomas’ fourth con- 
test for the Presidency. But though the 
platforms of the minor parties have often 
influenced the stand taken by the Re- 
publicans and Democrats in past years, 
their chance of winning the November 
election is, of course, zero. (Schol., April 
15, p. 7, The Role of the Minor Parties. ) 

Important as the national conventions 
are, there is no-mention of them in the 
Federal Constitution. The “founding 
fathers” did not expect political parties 
to develop. Washington spoke of the 
“mischief” such organizations might 
cause and called upon the people to 
curb them. The men who wrote our 
Constitution felt it was unsafe to let the 
voters directly elect the President. 
thought a wise group of electors should 
stand between voters and the Presi- 


Tse next President of the United 


dent to “refine the popular will”—that 






is, guide the le in making a “wise 
choice.” radon , they seaviaél that 
the voters s select an “Electoral 
oro of electors from each state who” 
would then deliberate and elect the 
man they believed best qualified for the 
Presidency, But the rise of political par- 
ties after 1796 soon swept away the 
ies of the electors. Tcday, they mere- 
Rf carry out the will of the majority of 
e voters. The political party ——- 
the majority of the popular vote in eac 
state wins the vote of all electors (the 
electoral vote) of the state. How is the 
number of electoral votes fixed? The 
Constitution allows each state as many 
electoral votes as it has Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 


The Caucus 

After the election of 1796—which 
Washington won unopposed—the Con- 
gressional caucus, or secret meeting, 
was used to nominate the Federalist 
and Republican (or Democratic-Repub- 
lican) candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, and other offices. 
This caucus system was used for 35 
years (see High Lights of Convention 
History, page 9), and then gave way to 
the system of public party conventions. 

But soon the “man in the street” dis- 
covered that county, state and national 
conventions gave him little voice in 
selecting candidates of his party. These 
meetings were controlled by party 
“bosses,” who pulled strings and oper- 
ated the conventions like Punch and 
Judy shows. To remedy this evil, city, 











Candidates are chosen by party committees and caucuses as 
well as by direct primaries in which voters participate. 

















county and state primary elections be- 
gan to be substituted for the county and 
state conventions early in the 1900's. 
A primary is a preliminary election in 
which only the enrolled voters of a party 
may vote to choose candidates. Over 
30 states hold primaries to select can- 
didates of the different political parties. 
Under the primary law any voter pos- 
sessing the qualifications may became 
a candidate by merely securing the sig- 
natures of a specified number of voters 
toa cps Then the primary election 
is held to let voters express their choice 


-of one among the several candidates 


who have announced for the office to be 
filled. 


Presidential Primaries 

Supporters of the city, county and 
state primaries felt that this system gave 
voters more control over party candi- 
dates. For the same reason, they ad- 
vocated the use of presidential prima- 
ries. in these primaries the voters would 
select the delegates to the national con- 
ventions, which nominate each party's 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. And by allowing voters to express 
their “preference” on Presidential can- 
didates the national convention would 
then be guided by the voters’ wishes 
rather than the plans of party “bosses.” 
The presidential preference primary 
would, supporters argued, prevent the 
national conventions from offering the 
voters two hand-picked Presidential 
candidates in the November general 
election. Thus the presidential primaries 











Charts by Pictorial Statistics from ‘‘Government in Action’ (Harcourt, Brace). 


This chart shows how the major parties are organized like 
a huge pyramid from national committee down to the voters. 
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spread until in 1916 they were held in 
24 states comprising almost 70 per cent 
of the population. 

But the use of presidential primary 
has declined in recent years. In 1940 
no more than 15 or 16 will be held 
and many of these will be meaningless. 
They are meaningless because some of 
the leading candidates for the Presi- 
dency will not be entered. Thus, al- 
though Thomas E. Dewey entered the 
Illinois Republican primary, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio stayed 
out. Senator Vandenberg opposed 
Dewey in Wisconsin and Nebraska, and 
lost. But Taft was on the sidelines. 


In certain states the primary rules 
are very sketchy. In Illinois and Ohio 
the primaries are only “advisory.” This 
means that the party delegates may or 
may not support the Presidential can- 
didate favored by the voters in his state. 
Thus the five delegates won by the late 
Senator William E. Borah, in his con- 
test with Senator Taft in Ohio’s 1936 
Republican primary, voted on the first 
ballot at the national convention for 
Alf M. Landon of Kansas. The other 
47 delegates won by Senator Taft also 
voted for Landon in the 1936 conven- 
tion. 


Decline of Primaries 

At present, 15 states—Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin—will elect their delegates to the 
Democratic and Republican national 
conventions. But eight of the Illinois 
and New York delegates are picked by 
party committees. The District of Co- 
umbia Democrats also elect their del- 
egates, but the Republicans do not. In 
some of the above states delegates. will 
go to the convention pledged to vote on 
the first ballot for their state’s “favorite 
son” candidate. Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire probably will get the votes 
of his state's Republican delegates on 
the first ballot. But later these votes 
may be thrown to some other candidate 
who has a better chance of winning. 
Thus many delegates are free to throw 
their votes to the candidate most likely 
to succeed. In the 1932 Democratic 
convention, the “Garner-for-President” 
delegates of Texas and California were 
given to Franklin D. Roosevelt. This 
assured him the Presidential nomina- 
tion. In return, Garner was given the 
Vice-Presidential nomination. 

The 15 states with primaries will have 
a total of 492 delegates at the 1940 
Democratic convention out of 1,100 
delegates, and 460 delegates to the Re- 
publican convention out of 1,000—less 
than a majority in each case. 


How do the parties determine the 
number of ates in their conven- 
tions? The rules of the Democratic and 
Republican party differ slightly, so that 
in 1936 the Democrats had 1,100 dele- 
gates, the Republicans 1,003. The Dem- 
ocrats select two delegates from each 
Congressional district; four delegates- 
at-large from each state; and additional 
delegates from the District of Columbia, 

~ Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, Panama 
Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands. In 
the Republican convention the basis of 
representation is much the same, except 
that the Republicans give only one del- 
egate to certain Congressional districts 
in which the Republican vote is very 
small, as in most of the South. 


Getting Down to Work 


How do the national conventions do 
their work? The conventions are called 
to order by the Chairmen of the Na- 
tional Committees—John D. M. Hamil- 
ton for the Republicans, and James A. 
Farley for the Democrats. Then two 
days usually are devoted to prelimi- 
naries before the “big show” gets under- 
way. Temporary officials are selected; 
the Committee on Credentials reports 
on which delegates are eligible to be 
seated (sometimes there is a contest be- 
tween rival delegates from a state); the 
Committee on Permanent Organization 

repares to select the permanent of- 
cers recommended by the party’s Na- 
tional Committee; the Committee on 
Rules (which governs the procedure of 
the convention) meets to consider its 
werk; and the Committee on Platform 
and Resolutions goes to work. One 
member of each state delegation serves 
on each of these Committees. 


Party Promises 


The Committee on Platform and Res- 
olutions has a very important job. It 
must present a list of the things the 
party stands for and promises to carry 
out if elected. _The platform always 
“points with pride” to the party's rec- 
ord, while “viewing with alarm” the 
record of the rival party. In general, 
the party platforms take a firm stand 
in favor of things that most people fa- 
vor, and say little about things that 
might arouse the opposition of large 
minorities. Therefore, party platforms 
should be studied with care and not 
swallowed completely. 

The opening speech at the conven- 
tions is delivered by one of the party’s 
best orators. This “keynote” speaker 
traditionally attacks the opposition and 
arouses the ates to action. Min- 
nesota’s 83-year-old Republican Gov- 
ernor—Harold E. Stassen—is the Re- 
publican’s 1940 convention “keynoter.” 
Following the’ “keynote” address, the 
Permanent Chairman of the convention 


preference for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. It may offer the name of its “fa- 
vorite son.” Or it may second the nom- 
ination of some other candidate. If sev- 
eral candidates are nominated, the nom- 
inating and seconding sj will con- 
sume many hours, and often are very 
tiresome. There may be a change this 
year. Senator Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire has pro that Republicans 
abolish the usual “lengthy nominating 
speeches” to quicken the pace. He sug- 
gested also that the number of second- 
ing speeches be curtailed, and that all 
candidates whose names are placed be- 
fore the convention address the dele- 
gates.. Because the conventions are 
broadcast party officials have displayed 
an eagerness to keep the proceedings 
moving rapidly so as not to bore lis- 
teners. 


Sound and Fury 


When a candidate is nominated who 
has a real chance of winning, his sup- 
porters form a parade, singing and 
shouting and waving banners. They try 
to make this demonstration last longer 
than that of rival candidates. “Sound 
and fury” play a big part at a national 
convention. When two or three candi- 
dates enter the convention with strong 
backing they may get deadlocked. Then 
the nomination may go to some com- 

aratively unknown candidate—a “dark 

rse.” This used to happen frequently 
in the Democratic convention because 
of the requirement that a candidate 
must have two-thirds of the votes for 
nomination. This rule was changed in 
1936 and nomination by a simple ma- 
jority was substituted. The Southern 
States long opposed abolishing the two- 
thirds rule because it ena them to 
block the- nomination of a candidate 
they did not favor. To k ce in 
er Democratic party a lan wil be 
worked out to give the Southern States 
that polled heavy majorities in 1936 
more delegates and a louder voice in 
the party convention—after 1940. In 
Democratic conventions a state dele- 
gation may bind all of its members to 
vote for the choice of the majority. 
This is called the unit rule, because each 
delegation votes as a unit. Republican 
delegations sometimes vote as a unit, 
but the ublican convention always 
has nominated candidates by a simple 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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ention History 


Stormy, Dramatic Scenes Have Marked‘the Course of American Party Gatherings 


American institution. It originated 

in the ‘United States, flourished 
here like the green bay treé, and came, 
in time, to represent a great deal that 
was most characteristic of American 
life. Bitterly attacked as a ready instru- 
ment for bdss-rule, unrepresentative 
and undemocratic, it has nevertheless 
resisted all assaults and persisted trium- 
phantly to our own day. It has come 
to be more than a convenient mecha- 
nism for the nomination of candidates 
and the formulation of platforms. It has 
come to be the focal point and climax 
of the American political drama, the 
symbol of the American party system. 
Its virtues are numerous, its faults are 
grave, but however the balance may be 
struck, the conventions remain intensely 
interesting. 

Here sections and factions have strug- 
gled for control; here great issues and 
principles have been fought out; here 
popular heroes have had their reward 
and obscure men have been lifted to 
fame; here Americans have found a 
safety valve for’ political hysteria which 
has helped to keep our democracy a 
peaceful one. 

The convention system began with 
Jacksonian democracy, and as a protest 
against the control over party nomina- 
tions exercised by the aristocratic few. 
The aristocratic few, to be sure, were 
not always social aristocrats; quite the 
contrary. But through the caucus system 
they had become political aristocrats — 
the men who actually ran the party 
machinery, picked the candidates, de- 
cided on vie The caucus system is 
very old — far older than America, as 
old perhaps as government itself. But 
the caucus system as we know it orig- 
inated with political parties, and found 
its great opportunities in the control of 
state-wide and even national affairs. As 
early as 1763 young.John Adams con- 
fided to his diary that, 

“The caucus club meets at certain times 
in the garret of Tom Dawes. He has a large 
house and he has a moveable partition’ in 
his garret which he takes down, and the 
whole club meets in one room. There they 
smoke tobacco till you cannot see from one 
end of the room to another. There they 
drink flip, I suppose, and there . . . select- 
men, assessors, collectors, wardens, fire 
wards are regularly chosen before they are 
chosen in the town.” 

John Adams didn’t like the caucus — for 
he was no part of it — and in time 
Americans generally came to feel that 
the caucus operated to defeat the will 


of the people, 


T= party convention is a unique 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


The revolt came to ‘a head in 1824, 
when a rump caucus nominated the dis- 
credited William H. Crawford for the 
Presidency. The nomination was not 

enerally accepted. The voters pre- 
foal Jackson or Adams, whose nomina- 
tions were supported by state legisla- 
tures. But nomination by state legisla- 
tures was, for the most part, merely a 
method of expressing support to a fa- 
vorite son. Something better, broader, 
more democratic was needed, and it was 
found in the national party convention 
made up of delegates chosen from the 
rank and file of voters. The first of 
these conventions was that of the Anti- 
Masonic Party, in 1830. The followin 
year the National Republican party fe 
in line by nominating Henry Clay in 
convention, and just to make sure that 
the nomination stuck, it was ratified 
the following year by a convention of 
young men known as “Clay’s Infant- 
School.” By the time ‘the election of 
1832 came around the convention sys- 
tem was firmly established. 

But these early conventions were 
very far indeed from the highly organ- 
ized affairs of our own time, controlled 
by strict rules and regulations, bound 
by precedents, functioning through es- 
tablished committees, following ortho- 
dox practices. They were, on the con- 


ia \ 


Abraham Lincoln ‘was nominated for 


trary, very haphazard affairs. Thus the 
Democratic convention which — at the 
behest of “King Andrew” Jackson — 
nominated Van Buren in 1835 had 181 
delegates from Maryland, 60 from 
Pennsylvania, and 15 from Tennessee 
— but the fifteen votes of Tennessee 
were all cast by one native of that state 
who happened to be in the convention 
city at the time! Gradually, however, 
convention rules were set, practices 
regularized, and habits formed. The fa- 
mous two-thirds rule emerged as early 
as 1832; the so-called unit rule in 1840. 

The Whig convention of 1840 was 
the first to furnish such drama as is now 
the stuff of all conventions. This body 
met in the Lutheran Church of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, presumably to nom- 
inate the immensely popular Henry 
Clay. But the party bosses — notably 
Thurlow Weed of New York — had 
other plans, and a rude sort of unit rule 
was used to prevent the nomination of 
“Harry of the West” and to bring about 
the nomination of the completely color- 
less but quite safe William Henry Har- 
rison. Tyler of Virginia who had, it is 
said, wept when his friend Clay was 
thus betrayed, was given the vice-presi- 
dential nomination, and the party went 
before the country with the irresistible 
campaign cry of “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
Too.” Clay was justified in the outburst 
which his friend, Henry Wise, witnessed 
when he got the news of his betrayal: 


“He rose from his chair,” says Wise, “and 


walking backward and forward rapidly, lift- 
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Presidential office at the Republican Con- 


vention in the Wigwam in Chicago in 1860. From an engraving in Harper’s Weekly. 
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ing his feet like a horse stringhalted in 

both legs, stamped his steps upon the floor, 

exclaiming, “My friends are not worth the 

— and shot it would take to kill them. 
t 
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is.a diabolical intrigue, I know now, - 


which has betrayed me. I am the most un- 
fortunate man in the history of parties— 
always run by my friends when sure to be 
defeated, pf now betrayed for a nomina- 


_tion when I, or any one, would be sure of 


an election.” 

The prophecy was correct. “Tippe- 
canoe’ Harrison swept triumphantly 
into the White House, and there Tyler 
followed him after a few months. 

Thereafter few party conventions 
were wanting in that drama so dear to 
the average American. None ha- in it 
more elements of the dramatic and ex- 
citing — and of the significant — than 
the Republican Convention of 1860, 
held in Chicago’s new Wigwam. Seward 
of New York was the chief contender 
for the nomination, but Lincoln had his 
loyal supporters, determined to give him 
the nomination if it could be done by 
hook or crook, and favored by: local 
conditions. The Seward men were full 
of confidence. They had brought on, 
from New York, a magnificent brass 
band, uniforms and all, and gave the 
inhabitants of the Windy City some- 
thing to look at and to hear. But they 
overdid it. While the Sewardites were 
marching, a thousand strong, Lincoln's 
managers filled the Wigwam to the ut- 
termost corner with Lincoln supporters, 
and when the weary marchers returned 
they were unable to get into the con- 
vention hall! Yet there were many others 
ready to vote and shout for Seward, and 
when he was put in nomination, Murat 
Halstead tells us: 

“The effect was startling. Hundreds of 
persons stopped their ears in pain. The 
shouting was absolutely frantic, shrill and 
wild. No Comanches, no panthers, ever 
struck a higher note or gave screams with 
more infernal intensity. Looking from the 
stage over the vast amphitheatre nothin 
was to be seen below but thousands o 
hats—a black, mighty swarm of hats—fly- 
ing with the velocity of hornets over a 
mass of human heads, most of the mouths 
of which were open.” 

Then the Lincoln men had their in- 
nings, and managed to outshout the 
New Yorkers. 

“Imagine all the hogs ever slaughtered in 
Cincinnati giving their death ep to- 
gether, a score of big steam whistles going, 
and conceive something of the same nature. 
I thought the Seward yell could not be 
surpassed, but the Lincoln boys were 
clearly ahead and, feeling their victory, as 
there was a lull in the storm, took -_ 
breaths all round and gave a concentrat 
shriek that was positively awful, and ac- 
companied it with stamping that made 
every plank and pillar in the building 
quiver. 

The yelling was important — and was to 
remain important in future conventions 
= but the real work was done behind 





T. F. Healy Collection 
Democratic Convention headquarters, 
Chicago, 1896, where William Jennings 
Bryan received the nomination after 
making his “Cross of Gold” speech. 
the scenes. Here, too, the Lincoln man- 
agers outsmarted the Seward chieftains, 
and by lavish promises to rival politi- 
cians managed to swing the majority to 
their candidate. 

Not all of the drama had to do with 
neminations, either in this or in other 
conventions. Here a significant issue 
was raised in connection with the plat- 
form. Giddings of Ohio, martyr to the 
anti-slavery cause, proposed that the 
convention go on record as acceptin 
the Preamble of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. More cautious counsels 
prevailed, and Giddings, defeated, 
stalked out of the convention. Then 
rose young George William Curtis of 
New York, who had before him a long 
future dedicated to reform. In an im- 
passioned speech he warned the 
that it could not go before the country 
as having repudiated the Declaration. 
The convention reversed itself, the Pre- 
amble to the Declaration was duly in- 
corporated into the platform, and Gid- 
dings returried happily to the floor of 
the convention. 

Not all of the exciting conventions 
were limited to the major parties. One 
of the most colorful of them all was the 
Liberal Republican Convention of 1872. 
This was, preeminently, a convention 
of reformers, yet in the end the party 
bosses got control and named the candi- 
date. The members of this new 
were recruited from both of the old 
parties — from those who were disgust- 
ed by the corruption, incompetence and 
folly of the Grant administration. Sup- 
port came, ing , from every reform 
group, and the lunatic fringes of 


of cooperating with his friends went of 
to Europe when the convention met. 
There was much fine oratory and many 
admirable resolutions, but when the 


smoke cleared away a group of news- 


paper editors had in nomi- 
nating, of all people, Horace Greeley of 
New York! Greeley was a great editor, 
but a poor politician. He devoted 


a considerable part of his career to 
making enemies, antagonizing groups, 
and advocating unpopular measures, 
He made a valiant campaign, but went 
down to inevitable defeat. 

The Republican convention of 1880 
furnished drama of a different sort. 
ames G. Blaine, the greatest spell- 
inder of his day, was headin candi- 
date, but his reputation had been seri- 
ously damaged by e of im- 


i financial connections and he had, 


ides, the implacable opposition of 
the great Senator Conkling of New 
York. Conkling’s candidate was none 
other than General Grant, already twice 
President of the United States. The 
effort to obtain the nomination for 
Grant is historically interesting because 
it marks the nearest break with the 
third-term tradition up to our time; it 
is interesting, too, because it precipi- 
tated one of the greatest convention 
fights in our history, and because out 
ot that fight came one of the few “dark 
horses” ever to reach the White House. 
The Blaine and the Grant supporters 
were evenly divided, and for 36 ballots 
the vote was divided between these two 
while fifteen thousand tors yeiled 
themselves into delirium. In the end 
both had to give way before Garfield - 
who in an eloquent speech attacking 
the unit rule had focussed the attention 


of the convention upon himself. 

Of all our conventions, that of the 
Democratic party in 1896 is probably 
the most memorable. The party was 
desperate, torn by dissension, burdened 
by the political handicap of a long de- 
ae without funds and without # 
leader. But a leader was there, ready 
to take charge when the moment came. 


‘His name was William Jennings Bryan, 


and it was a name that carried no weight 
east of the Mississippi. 
Something must be said of the back- 
ground of that famous convention. Three 
years before, President Cleveland had 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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past ten years I have given 

many pes ~ Ar Americans ms 
our generation Wi ve a magnificen 
asd of living, and, in addition, that 
America will be the greatest haven on 
the earth for democracy. In the preced- 
ing articles of this series we have seen 
how great American rebuilders of our 
land have been striving to reach those 
goals. Thrilling, exciting frontiers in- 
deed. In this article and in the next and 
concluding one we shall see some of the 
breath-taking advances made on new 
frontiers in American industry. 

In industry, chemists and other scien- 
tists, engineers, and business men, are 
ushering in a startling new Industrial 
Revolution. Hardly a week . but 
the radio, the newspapers, and the mag- 
azines announce ie ane in the 
sciences, new inventions, new nag 
to make living more comfortable, more 
healthful, more msn ix . 
ficial textiles, fabrics and cloth- 
ing made from coal, air, and 
water — more durable than those 
made from natural fibers. Artifi- 
cial-rubber automobile tires 
which run 80,000 miles in the 
tropics. Varnishes, paints, and 
other coatings, which dry in- 
stantly and resist terrific.wear 
and tear. Photo-electric “eyes” 
which inspect, tabulate, and 
wrap “mass-production” goods 
with great accuracy and speed. 
Light alloys of enormous 
strength made from aluminum, 
magnesium, and other metals, 
Methods of casting metals which 
are almost certain to revolution- 
ize the manufacturing of ma- 
chine parts. Precise measurement 
— to the one ten-thousandth of 
an inch — by machinery. Hither- 
to unknown sources of mechani- 
cal power which have set the 
scientific and engineering world 
agog with its possibilities. 

These few examples are mere 
hints of the new Industrial Revo- 
lution which is taking place. The 
new frontiers in industry are being de- 
veloped rapidly at this moment. And 
they are of the greatest significance for 
the rebuildin ofc our country. They will 
nake fora “better standard of iving” 
or our le, and they deal 
every phase Bl our lives = food, cloth- 
ing, houses, transportation, communtica- 
tion, health, even our arts. Our happi- 
ness as well as ovr comfort will- 
greatly increased by them. 

Consider some examples. First, a 
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glimpse of the astounding development 


of new. materials. 


New Materials in Industry 
and Everyday Life 

Although I was once a practicing en- 
gineer and have since kept fairly closely 
in touch with developments in science 
and engineering, I must confess that I 
am startled as well as delighted by the 
astonishing advance of. man’s mastery 
over the materials of industry and 
everyday life. For thousands of years 
man’s life — his shelter, clothing, food, 
utensils and utilities — depended on 
what he could find around him in na- 


ture — wood, stone, crude metals, ani- 
mals, natural vegetation. Then slowly 
he thought up crude methods of im- 





j Harris & Ewing 
Picture shows a girl modeling a dress made of 
“Koroseal” a treated silk fabric. It resists all stains. 


roving these. He found, for example, 
that by heating the metal ores and 
otherwise pecs oo them he could fash- 
ion more tools, implements, and 
utilities. With the new iron, copper, tin 
and other metals, with the new uses 
for wool, Easgrenn and such fibres, the 
people of the uced in the lon: 
First Industrial Schein, peer 
after 1800 A.D., the commodities of our 
fathers and athers, There was a 


steady advance from the stage of using 
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“natural” materials, but the manufactur- 
ing of most commodities through the 
nineteenth century was still quite inef- 
ficient. Then in the 1920's and 1930's 
scientific methods in industry brought 
us quickly into a new and astonishing 
stage of industrial production. So re- 
markable have these new developments 
been that some students are already 
saying that the crude and inefficient 
First Industrial Revolution has already 
given way to a much more powerful 
and efficient Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 
In the past month I have written let- 
ters to a long list of industrial manu- 
facturers asking for their latest publica- 
tions on new commodities, new mate- 
rials, new ways of manufacturing, the 
results of their scientific research, and 
how this research has improved pro- 
duction. In my library today I am sur- 
rounded by a mountain of the new liter- 
ature. Every high school should 

. have this literature, for from it 
the students can really come to 
understand the truly great 
events that are happening in in- 
dustry. I'll try to pass on to you 
now at least a hint of the new 
trend. 


New Commodities 
frem the “Plastics” 

In no field is the advance bet- 
ter illustrated than in the chem- 
ical industries — particularly 
those which have been produc- 
ing the “plastics.” 

First, what are “plastics”? The 
dictionary says that the word 
“plastics” comes to us from a 
Greek word meaning things that 
can be molded, formed, or mod- 
eled into various shapes. Today 
there are eight principal plastic 
materials, from which several 
thousand different commodities 
are made. There are six kinds of 
phenol; there are urea and poly- 
styrene, vinyl, cellulose-acetate, 
and several others with long 
scientific names which the aver- 
age citizen need not bother to 
remember. Fifty years ago almost none 
of these was known. Fifteen years ago 
few of them were being used commer- 
cially. But, so quickly have the new 
industrial changes come that today out 
of them are manufactured garments, 
drapes, and other furnishings for 
houses; paints, lacquers, varnishes, 
enamels and coatings for tools, gears, 
and other machine parts; packagin 
materials; parts of automobiles an 
airplanes; household and oSice utensils. 
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To understand what has taken place 
we must go back into history. Remem- 
ber first that man has always been 
surrounded by natural plastics and that 
he has made a crude use of some of 
these throughout history. For example, 
consider clay, from which all civilized 
peoples have made pottery. Take “nat- 
ural rubber” — molded by natives in 
South America from the gum of the 
hevea tree. Take amber, which is hard- 
ened resin, a substance that oozes out 
of trees and hardens on the bark. No 
doubt you have frequently scraped resin 
from trees yourself, and molded it into 
a kind of gum. Resin of one kind or 
another has been used in the manufac- 
ture of varnishes, drugs, and other 
products for many years. The “resins” 
are today the most important single nat- 
ural plastic material. 

A hundred years ago little was known 
of the chemistry of man’s natural mate- 
rials, but knowledge was slowly expand- 
ing. Then quickly in the middle and late 
1800’s scientists began really to analyze 
the matter of the physical world. That 
is, they found out the “elements” of 
which the things in and on the earth 
are composed. To the present day they 
have found 92 of these elements. For 
example, water is made up of two ele- 
ments, hydrogen and oxygen. Common 
salt is composed of two — sodium and 
chlorine. Other well-known elements 
are such metals as iron, copper, nickel, 
tin, zinc, aluminum, magnesium. 

jut the chemists did more than ana- 
lyze natural materials to find “elements.” 
To make useful new products for man 
they did the very opposite. They syn- 
thesized the elements. They put ele- 
ments together in just the precise pro- 
portions to give “ouaneat ” materials 
useful for certain purposes. You know 
part of that marvelous story; for exam- 
Ee: the way they made “steel.” They 
earned how ‘to heat materials contain- 
ing iron, carbon, and other elements — 
such as manganese, chromium, tungsten 
and nickel — to produce a great variety 
of steels. These steels are “alloys,” com- 
binations of several elements. Today 
companies can make tools or machines 
out of special combinations of elements 
to do just the kind of work desired. So 
it is also with many other kinds of 
materials. And most of the chemical 
knowledge necessary to do these things 
has been gained in the past 50 years -- 
much of it since the World War. 

Remember, then, that “synthetics” 
are materials made up by man, mate- 
rials put together chemically. Practi- 
eally all industrial materials today are 
synthetics; almost nothing is used in its 
natural state. Now, back to “plastics.” 

It will be easier now to understand 
the modern plastics, for they are syn- 
thetic materials, They have been devel- 





oO chemists. Their ingredients are 
ary in certain ways by os or cold. 
They are molded and pressed into de- 
sired shapes. Of course the chemists 
have had to use the raw materials of 
nature. For example, from coal they 
have obtained code compounds of ele- 
ments as phenol, carbon dioxide, and 
benzol, to be used in making plastic 
articles for everyday life. Our quarries 
furnish materials for asbestos, used in 
the manufacture of heat-resistant plas- 
tics. Timber gives woodflour used in 
molding substances. Cotton and natu- 
ral gas serve them well in the making 
of cellulose-acetate and polyvinyl ca 
tics. The farm and the ranch give them 
other needed products — the soy bean; 
sugar cane and beet sugar; fats from 
livestock, a source of glycerine; linseed 
from flaxseed; chinawood oil from tung 
trees; and others. And all of these go 
into different kinds of plastics. 


The Search for Better Plastics 

Thus the raw materials used in the 
making of the new plastic commodities 
of everyday life are “natural.” But we 
would not have these commodities to- 
day were it not for the hundred-year- 
long struggle of chemists and other 
scientists, engineers, manufacturers, 
and business men. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to say which individual or 
which industrial groups deserve the 
greatest praise for work in plastics; a 
great many have made fine contribu- 
tions. In this discussion we shall out- 
line briefly the search for better plastic 
materials. 

In the 1800’s a few names stand out. 
The French scientist Bonastre discov- 
ered in 1831 that material obtained 
from a tree in Asiatic Turkey could be 
treated to give a glassy-appearing “resi- 
nous” substance called styrene. For 
three-quarters of a century scientists 
struggled to discover how to produce 
good plastics from this material, but 
with comparatively little success. In 
1869 a French chemist, Berthelot, in- 
vented an ethyl benzine process which 
helped somewhat. By 1900 a fairly 
good varnish was being made from 
styrene. In 1911 an English chemist, 
Dr, F. E. Matthews, had patented ways 
of making it and predicted that it could 
be combined with rubber to produce 
hard and durable automobile tires. 

In the meantime in 1872, a German 


_chemist named Baeyer had produced a 


plastic resinous substance by combining 
sulphuric acid and formaldehyde. 
Baeyer did not succeed in making a 
commercially successful resin, however. 
Some 30-odd years while chem- 
ists dabbled in their laboratories, at- 
tempting to make use of er’s find- 
ings. Then in 1909 Dr. Leo H. Baeke- 
land, a Belgian-American scientist, suc- 





ceeded in making a commercially 
icable resin. Out of his work pA 
cause of his patents his firm — the Bake. 
lite Corporation — has one of 
the greatest manufacturers of plastics, 
Its trademark is today on more than 
2,000 different materials. 

The first et 8 molding materials 
— based on — were “all-purpose” 
materials, mon for a great variety of 
things. They were inexpensive and of 
light weight. They had a lustrous sur. 
face and were not affected by soap and 
water. Today they are used for many 
articles — bags and container cases, au- 
tomobile distributor heads, towel racks, 
etc. 

As the years passed, however, de- 
mands began to come to the Bakelite 
laboratories to develop better plastics 
for particular purposes. For example, 
the chemists were asked to develop a 
plastic that would resist heat better; 
when the first material was used it be- 
came hot and was difficult to handle. 
So the laboratory workers found that by 
treating the all-p phenol plastic 
with certain minerals the finished prod- 
uct resisted heat very well: Today this 
plastic is used in making handles for 
cooking utensils, grips, knobs, electric- 
iron handles, and the like. 

Later the chemists found a way to 
change the mineral-filled material to 
produce other plastics such as polysty- 
rene, which is not affected by moisture, 
chemicals or strong acids. Here was a 
strong material, excellent for many elec- 
trical purposes. Since it resists water, 
chemicals and acids, and since it can 
be made in a wide range of colors it is 
now used for a great many kinds of 
products — chemical equipment, radio, 
television, and electri insulators, 
packaging for acids, automobile speed- 
ometers, clock crystals, attractive cups 
and other containers, trays, and imita- 
tion jewels. 

Improvement followed improvement, 
each one fitting the special uses to which 
the new plastics were to be put: Some 
— cellulose-acetate, for example — were 
extremely tough and could resist shocks 
or hammering. Hence they were used 
in making such things as automobile 
steering wheels, toys, dresser-sets, 

ints, lacquers, and other coatings. 

were developed which could con- 
duct electricity; some were non-con- 
ductors. Some transparent ics were 
made; some were made beautiful 
colors — white, ivory, pastel shades, 
and bright colors. Some were made to 
pte ga colors well oe eee not 

ect extr t. 
development t occurred in p 
have come in many other fields of in- 
dustry and business. In fact some of 
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You know, of course, where real silk 


comes from. It is produced by the silk- 
worm, from @ li ee 
tures from the in the mulberry 
leaves it eats. This liquid solidifies into 
a fine thread when it reaches the air. As 
early as two centuries ago chemists Eat 
the idea from watching silkworms 

man might be able to make silk artifi- 
cially. In Paris in 1889 “rayon” ap- 
peared as “Chardonnet Silk” at an In- 
ternational Exhibit. It had been made 
by treating cellulose in certain ways 
and squirting it through fine holes into 
hot air. This first artificial silk was 
found to be unsatisfactory for several 
reasons. 


Rayon and Other 
Artificial Fabries 

Years passed while the scientists 
worked quietly in their laboratories. 
Then the American Du Pont Company 
announced its “Rayon silk.” This too 
was made with cellulose treated with 
certain chemicals and squirted out 
through tiny nozzles into fine “threads.” 
Here was a much more satisfactory arti- 
ficial fibre, and it was woven and knit- 
ted successfully into many fabrics and 
garments and sold at a wide range of 
prices. It is used today for underwear, 
dresses, hosiery, curtains, upholstery 
for furniture — an endless number of 
things. In 1910 not a single pound of 
rayon was being produced; in 1931, 
143 million pounds were turned out. In 
a recent year more than 300,000,000 
pounds of rayon were used in our coun- 
try alone. It ranked third in volume of 
textile fibres produced — cotton and 
wool being first and second. The Du 
Pont Company also produced “Acele.” 
This is finer, softer,-and not as shin 
as rayon, and has become widely , 
Frequently it is combined with real 


silk, wool, rayon, or cotton to make fab- 
rics of special kinds. 


The very latest man-made fabric de- 
veloped by the Du Pont Company is 
Nylon — to be put on the et for 
the first time in May, 1940. This time 
the chemists did not try to imitate the 
silk worm. be used the plastic idea 
— combining phenol, oxygen and am- 
monia in a molten liquid. When this 
was drawn off and hit =e air it became 
a silken white fiber which was elastic. 
The new fibre and fabrics were tested 
for “give” or elasticity, for “toughness,” 
for we , for dyeing, for cleaning, 
and the Tike. It sts bee test it 
well. Today it is used in a new $10,- 
000,000 plant for the manufacture of 
stockings, underwear, gloves, and other 
abecesteg It is expected that it will also 

used for fishlines, tennis rackets, 
parachutes, brushes, electrical insula- 
tion, lace, and a host of other articles. 


Chemists and scientists have tried to 
make “artificial” cotton and wool also, 
but it must be admitted that as yet they 
have not succeeded entirely. A yarn 
named “Vinyon”—a fine yarn, non- 
flammable and _ water-resistant—bears 
watching. The production of artificial 
fabrics, then, is another new frontier of 
scientific research. Will man conquer it 
too? Only time will tell. 


The DuPont, Bakelite, Monsanto, 
General Plastics, and other companies 
have gone into many fields. To name a 
few: cellophane (also made from a com- 
bination of cellulose and cther mate- 
rials), widely used for hg 7 ye 
motion-picture and X-ray (from 
cellulose) . . . sponges . . . “fabrikoid” 
for trunks, pocketbooks, automobile up- 
holstery, book bindings, shower cur- 
tains, bridge tables, and the like... . 
lacquered fabrics which are colorful, 


This is the material from which Pyralin sheets and. 
are cut. Seene is the Arlington (N. J.) plant of Da 


nfo ve 





washable, and liguid-proof, for table- 
cloths, doilies, shelf covers, and the like 
. . . paints and varnishes . . . and many 


others. 


On and on we could go—from in- 
dustry to industry, factory to factory, 
laboratory to laborotory, witnessing 
what we are now calling, “The New 
Industrial Revolution.” Remarkable 
materials are pouring out from them. 
New products for industry itself and 
new and better things for the home, 
for personal use—in short, for everyday 
life. Take the factories which are striv- 
ing to make fine synthetic rubber. They 
have made great progress—in fact, some 
“artificial” rubber is being produced 
which for some purposes Far surpases 
natural rubber. And the chemists say, 
“We are only beginning!” Take the 
laboratories which are turned over to 
the improvement of paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, enamels, and the like. They 
too have made great strides—produc- 
ing coatings which dry almost instantly, 
which wear well, and which are little 
affected by sun, wind, rain, heat, or 
cold. 


Most certainly from the glimpse we 
have already had of the work on our 
new industrial frontiers we can exclaim: 
“What an achievement for the chemists 
and the engineers . . . for the scientific 
way of working . . . for the heroes who 
worked alone to discover unknown ele- 
ments and invent new ways of making 
artificial commodities! All honor to the 
thousands of quiet laboratory investi- 
gators who are mead Sa today in vast 
teams of scientists! And great credit to 
the business men who have come to 
believe in this scientific and cooperative 
way of yes and each year spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars upon it!” 











DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





joyed by all citizens of the United 

States? Or is “the right to vote” 
a privilege that should be restricted to 
those who pay taxes, and are “loyal, 
patriotic citizens”? These questions were 
debated hotly by the men who wrote 
our Constitution in 1787. And they 
deserve careful consideration today 
while democracy—government of, by, 
and for the people — is under attack 
throughout the world. 

The “founding fathers” wanted a 
strong, wise government to protect the 
people from injustices. But they also 
wanted to set up a system of govern- 
ment that would prevent the poorer 
classes from invading the property 
rights of the wealthy. They had many 
reasons for feeling this way. Between 
1781 and 1787 there was no stron 
National government. States queda 
among themselves all the time. The 13 
State legislatures were controlled, in 
many cases, by farmers and small mer- 
chants, who torced them to pass laws 
wiping out debts, and printing a lot of 
worthless paper money. 

The above events convinced the 
“founding fathers” that a strong Na- 
tional government was needed. The 
Constitution they wrote began with the 
words — “We the People.” But since 
means of travel and communication 
were very slow in 1788 the great mass 


of the people knew little about the 


S xt the right to vote be en- 


Constitution. And in almost all states 
only those could vote who possessed a 
certain amount of property. Only 160,- 
000 out of 3,000,000 le veted for 
delegates to the State conventions which 
approved the Constitution. New York 
with a population of 33,131 cast only 
2,800 votes either for or against it. 
Suspicious critics of the Constitution 
finally were won over by the promise of 
a Bill of Rights protecting freedom of 
speech, heey assembly, petition and 
religion from invasion by the National 
eeeag This Bill of Rights—the 
rst ten Amendments—was approved in 
1791. 

Gradually, “We the People” won more 
control over our Government. The elec- 
tion of Jefferson in 1800 advanced the 
cause of democracy. And by 1828 the 
election of the frontiersman — Andrew 
Jackson—was made possible through the 
sweeping aside of many property and 
taxpaying qualifications for voting. This 
gave the right to vote to mechanics, 
small shopkeepers and ethers of the 
great mid i ae, who joined with the 
settlers of the frontier states to elect 
Jackson. Under Jackson the grantin 
of the vote to “the man in the street 
was extended. By 1850 most states had 
liberalized their voting requirements, 
but complete victory was not won until 
1928. In that year Rhode Island 
abolished the last sign of a property 
test fer voting in cities when it dis- 














Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
All citizens should heed the above sign. 
The growing army of non-voters is a 
menace to democracy in this country, 


carded the real estate qualification of 
$134. In addition, Negroes gained the 
right to vote after the War Between 
the States, and in 1920 the 19th Amend- 
ment granted women voting rights. But 
the battle to protect “the right to vote” 
has not been won. In fact, the battle 
for democracy never ends. If it ever 
ends democracy will be lost. 


The Poll Tax 

Eight Southern states — Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia- 
require a person to pay a poll tax before 
he can vote. It ranges from $1 in Ar- 


Former Representative Maury Maverick, 
now Mayor of San Antonio, — leans 
forlornly against a ballot box as he urges 
a House sub-commttee to abolish the 
poll tax. “It makes the South a sort of 
half .» +” he said. The Pa- 


taxpayers (left) to cast am extra vole 
in all state and national elections 
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kansas, Georgia and South Carolina -to 
$2 in Tennessee, with additional penal- 
ties in some eases for failure to pay. 
Thus a man who had failed to vote for 
a number of years because of inability 
to pay the tax will have to pay, if he 
does try to vote, a fairly large sum in 
back taxes. 

“Pay Your Poll Tax—'Tis a Privilege 
to Vote.” This billboard slogan is used 
in San Antonio (Texas) to encourage 
the payment of the poll tax. Opponents 
of the tax say, however, that it keeps 
too many people from exercising the 
“orivilege” of voting. They want Con- 
gress to outlaw the poll tax as a re- 
quiyement for voting for President, Vice- 
President, Senator, or Representatives 
in Congress. No Federal law could, of 
course, touch the use of a poll tax in 
state elections, Opponents argue that 
the tax is a most convenient means of 
keeping the share-cropper, tenant farmer 
and Negro from voting. For example, 
they say that the cig poli tax states 
have a voting population of between 
11,000,000 and 12,000,000, but in the 
1936 election less than three million 
people voted, Defenders of the poll 
tax may say that it is needed to keep 
the ignorant and property-less voters 
from invading the rights of others. This 
brings up Essential of Democracy num- 
ber 9. (Schol., Nov. 18, 1989, p. 16-S.) 


PUBLIC poets es 

“Every person must have opportunity to 
develop his talents to their full capacity. 
On the diffusion. of education among the 
people rests the. preservation of our free 
institutions.” 


sf ‘ Aeme 
This hooded’ member of the Ku Klux 
Klan dangles a hangman’s noose from 
his car as a warning for Negro voters to 
stay away from the polls. Such at- 


tempts by unthinking minorities to - 


deny appeal to the ballot box to cer- 
tain groups: of our citizens are a 
threat to democracy that thoughtful 
American eitizens should guard against. 


ee 





GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 





28. THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Voting Not Only Is a Right to Be Defended, 
But It Ic a Duty Each Citizen Must Perform. 





“One-Two Plan” 

This Plan proposes briefly: one vote 
for all eligibie citizens; two votes for 
all citizens eligible to vote and who 
can show a real estate or income tax 
receipt in their names. It is strong in 
the Pacific Coast states, particularly in 
Southern California, and its backers are 
preparing to push their campaign to 
the East this year. The “One-Two 
Plan” might be called a revolt of prop- 
erty owners against the many old-age 


pension schemes—“Ham and Eggs” and: 


the Townsend Plan — which are con- 
sidered a threat to their property rights 
and welfare. A study of the years from 
1788 to 1928 shows that property 
qualifications for voting are not new. 
Even today Nevada allows taxpayers 
extra votes, but only on the voting of 
bond issues or tax increases. But the 
“One-Two Plan” allows an extra ballot 
in all elections. Governor Culbert L. 
Olson of California has denounced the 
Plan as unconstitutional but conserva- 
tives continue to support it. 


Abolish the Relief Vote? 

zn the past eight years the Federal 
government, as well as state and local 
units, has spent billions providing food, 
clothing, shelter and WPA jobs to the 
unemployed. Critics of the WPA con- 
tend that the New Deal is using relief 
checks to win votes at election time. 


They say this relief vote is a menace 


to democracy. Early in 1940 a com- 
mittee investigating relief in one state 
made this recommendation: “That every 
adult, able-bodied male of sound mind 
on relief contirtuously for three years be 
placed on the pauper list and his name 
be- published.” (The Constitution of 
this state forbids paupers to vote or 
hold public office.) Recognizing the 
widespread nature of unemployment, 
most citizens oppose rules which would 
deny reliefers the vote. This would 
amount, they say, to punishing citizens 
for a situation they cannot remedy alone. 


Non-Voters 

Believers in democracy are even more 
disturbed by the growing army of non- 
voters. Studies of non-voting show that 
the largest percentage of non-voters are 
in the “general indifference” class — 
they just “don’t have the time to vote.” 
In the 1936 election only 45,500,000 
out of 75,000,000 eligible voters cast 
their ballots. The army of 30,000,000 
non-voters was large enough to throw 
the election either way. Should non- 
voters be punished by a fine, or the loss 
of voting rights? Recall Problem of 
Democracy number 10. (Schol., Nov. 
20; 1939, p. 16-S.) 
WOHyA OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

“Democracy respects the rights and per- 
a the individual citizen. ‘The state 
is for man, not man for the state.’ 
But the individual has defmite responsibili- 
ties toward the society which protects him.” 


























































Convention History 
(Concluded from page 10) 


abandoned his rural southern and west- 
ern following and accepted the advice 


of his eastern friends on his money- 


policy. What were the South and the 
West to do? One alternative was to tie 
up with the lusty young Populist party 
which had polled over a million votes 
in the election of 1892 and which might 
be the coming liberal party. Another 
was to capture control of the Demo- 
cratic organization and return it to its 
rural following. Many of the — lead- 
ers favored the first policy, but young 
Bryan of Nebraska — just thirty when 
elected to Congress in 1890 — believed 
that the second would work. For three 
years, in Congress and out, he labored 
incessantly to win over the party organ- 
ization, and when the delegates assem- 
bled in Chicago that hot summer of 
1896 it was clear that the forces of sil- 
ver, the forces of the farmers, the 
forces of the South and the West were 
in a majority. Quickly Cleveland was 
repudiated, and a platform favoring free 
silver adopted. But who could carry the 
standard of the revamped party? 

The answer was soon revealed, Bryan 
himself had long planned to obtain that 
nomination, but there were few who 
took him seriously. In the debate over 
the platform, however, the young Ne- 
braskan had his chance. To a weary 
convention, tired of platform oratory, 
hungry for someone who would speak 
to its heart and its mind, Bryan deliv- 
ered the greatest of his speeches, the 
greatest of all convention speeches. 
Handsome, tall, young, full of life and 
of energy, with a voice like a great or- 
gan, with such eloquence as had rarely 
been heard in this country, Bryan ap- 
pealed to the farmers, the laborers, the 
underprivileged, defied the Old Guard, 
and promised victory to a party re- 
united and reanimated with a great pur- 
pose. “You shall not press down upor 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns,” 
he cried; “you shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold.” The conven- 
tion went wild, the young orator was 
born triumphantly about the hall on the 
shoulders of his exultant followers, and 
the next day his nomination came after 
only five ballots. The leader thus auspi- 
ciously introduced te national politics 
remained the most potent political 
leader in the country for the next twenty 
years. 

Bryan had dominated the convention 
of 1896. He was to dominate still an- 
other convention famous in American 
political annals — the Democratic Con- 
vention of eng which er 28 
Woodrew W: for the i i 
Again, something of the background of 
that convention is necessary if we are to 





a iate its significance. Bryan's lead- 
a almost unchallenged since 1896, 
had revitalized the Democratic party 


but it had not brought victory. For six- 


teen long years Democrats hungered for 
office and its spoils, while Republicans 
sat in the seats of the mighty. 

Whom should the Democrats nomi- 
nate? There was always Bryan, of 
course. He had run three times, and 
been three times defeated, but his fol- 
lowing was as devoted as ever. Bryan 
might have had the nomination, had he 
worked for it, but he decided that an- 
other candidate — one who had aroused 
fewer enmities — would do better. He 
determined to see to it that the party 
nominated a liberal. Meantime the 
scramble for the nomination was on, 
and Clark of Missouri, Wilson of New 
Jersey, Underwood of Alabama and 
Harmon of Ohio led the field. The con- 
test finally narrowed down to the first 
two, Clark commanding the support of 
the conservatives, Wilson of the liberals. 
It was at this juncture that Bryan took 
control. At the beginning of the con- 
vention he forced the party to go on 
record against the nomination of any 
one who had the support of the mon- 
eyed interests of New York. There were 
murmurs of disapproval, but the tele- 
grams that aaaeed in from loyal Bry- 
anites strengthened the hand of the 
Great Commoner. Then, on the 18th 
ballot, when Clark was forging into the 
lead, Bryan once more arose, moved 
forward to the platform, and announced 
that he was changing his vote to Wood- 
row Wilson. Pandemonium ensued 
while the Clark forces shrieked be- 
trayal. Again the country rallied to 
Bryan, the delegates were forced into 
line, and on the forty-sixth ballot Wil- 
son was nominated. 

These are not all of the exciting and 
dramatic conventions. The Republican 
Convention of 1912, where the “steam- 
roller” rolled over Theodore Roosevelt 
and renominated Taft, is scarcely sec- 
ond in interest to the convention at 
Baltimore in the same year. The con- 
vention of the new Bull Moose party 
which nominated the beloved T. R. 
yields to none in our history in the 
enthusiasm, noise, and religious deliri- 
um which attended it. More fresh in 
our minds is the Democratic convention 
of 1924 where the supporters of Alfred 
E. Smith and William G. McAdoo 
fought each other to exhaustion through 
103 ballots and finally settled on the 
innocuous John W. Davis. Future his- 
torians, too, will doubtless dwell with 
interest on the Democratic convention 
of 1932 which placed Franklin D. 
Roosevelt before the country, but the 
whole story of that convention is yet 
te be told. 


Every Four Years 
(Concluded from page 8) 


When the party's Presidential can. 
didate is nominated, the convention 
then turns to the selection of his Vice. 
Presidential running-mate. This 


is done quickly, and geography plays 


a big part in. det man se- 
lected. For instance, if the Presidential 
candidate is from the East, the Vice- 
Presidential candidate may be selected 
from the West or the Middle West, 
The Presidential candidate usually is 
a well-known man, who has not made 
too many enemies or too many public 
statements on dangerous issues. 

Who directs the campaign after the 
conventions nominate candidates? The 
executive power is held by the National 
Committees of the ies. A National 
Chairman is selected by the Committee 
with the approval of the new Presi- 
dential candidate. The nomination of 
Alf M. Landon in 1936 naturally gave 
the Chairmanship to his campaign man- 
ager—John D. M. Hamilton. And since 
President Roosevelt was re-nominated 
by the Democrats, National Chairman 
James A. Farley retained his post. After 
the 1940 conventions, new National 
Chairmen probably will take over the 
party campaigns. They will see that the 
voters are bombarded with literature, 
news r propaganda, radio hes, 
and dior Bez vote for the party’ 
candidate. 

This year the Republicans are pro- 
ducing 45-minute moving pictures to 
tell their story to the voters. Millions of 
buttons bearing the pictures of candi- 
dates will soon flood the country, and 
bill-boards wil! blossom with party 
slogans and candidates’ faces. But at 
least ballots and not bullets will decide 
how this campaign turns out. 


Party Organizations 
Why is it necessary for the major 
parties to have such nation-wide or- 


‘ganizations even when there isn't a 


presidential campaign coming up? Since 
the Constitution set up separate state 
sting sg and a pong overn- 
ment, parties not a na- 
tional organization to ign for the 
Presidency, and elect Congressmen 
every two years, but must a or- 
ganization in state to elect state, 
as and ty oil This necessity 

r, a nation-wide organization is one 
reason why a newly organized third- 

has a hard time jumping into 


a 

idential and electing its 
candidates. sh tale tude wid coe © 
hai 9 pono See 936 


tion campaign cost 
and tions taking part in it more 
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Seeing the Elephant 
A Play About a Family Who. Crossed the Plains in °49 
By Dan Totheroh 


CAST 
Bart MANNING 
Mary MANNING 
Po. MANNING 
EBEN Mannine, their father 
Jounnie Hicerns 


SCENE 

Late afternoon in front of the Man- 
nings’ battered and muddy covered 
wagon, somewhere along the trail to 
California in the long trek of “49. 

The back of the wagon is turned 
toward the audience and the interior 
can only be seen when a hangi hee 
work quilt, serving to keep out cold, 
is pushed aside. It is filled with the 
household possessions of a typical pio- 
neer family on the move. 

As the curtain rises, Bart Manning, 
a serious-faced boy of- sixteen, tall for 
his age, is lifting an old-fashioned 
wooden rocking chair from the wagon. 

His brother, Phil, (fourteen) rather 
chubby and lazy-looking, sits on the 
ground, nursing a small bird in his hand. 
He is looking at it, absorbed. 

As the dialogue opens Phil explains 
to Bart (who has discovered that his 
bird has a broken leg) that Paw is 
anxious for them to get the wagon un- 
loaded of all non-essentials, to ease the 
burden for the lamed ox before they 
tun around and retrace the long trail 
back home. They are wondering where 
Mary is when she enters. She is a 
solemn-faced little girl of fourteen, look- 
ing somewhat like her brother Bart. 
She wears her yellow hair in a long 
tight braid. Her dress is hom of a 
brown stuff and her feet pi 

Mary: What you doin’, Bart? 

Bart: Tryin’ to git these here things 
a like Paw said. Phil’s lazy as a hound 

awe. 

Mary: I'll help you. 

Bart: Where'd you go? - 

Mary: I climbed up the hill, lookin’ 
fer some flowers. I couldn’t find any. 
Those hills are bare, like rock. Not even 
any Indian-grass growin’. (Turning to 
look off, .) I... 1 guess Maw’s 
grave'll have to be left, jest like it is. 

Bart: I put that green bush at the 
head. It looks like a grave, anyway, with 
those rocks all over it. People passin’ 
ll know it’s a grave. ( from emo- 
tion.) Come on, help me with the trunk! 
fe ae eae 
lies beside him on the ground): Sta 
there, Peter Stuyversant, an’ be good. 

Mary: What a name fer a little t 


Pun. (rising and stretching): Well, 
Peter Stuyversant had a wooden leg, 
didn’t he? 

Mary: Who tol’ you that? 

Pum: Maw did. - 

Mary: Oh. Well then, he had! 

Bart: Stop bein’ silly, an’ help! (He 
is struggling with the trunk. Mary takes 
an end.) You oughter be ashamed to let 
a girl do your work! 

Pum: Shucks, -a sister’s different. 
(Pus in.) I don’t see how three can 
lift a little trunk. 

Bart (shoving him away): All right, 
stand an’ look at us. We don’t care. 
(Bart and Mary lift the trunk down to 
the ground.) , 

Many: It’s heavy. 

Bant: It’s got ee of Maw’s things 
inside, 

Mary: Yes. (A pause.) I wish we 
didn’t have to leave it here. 

Bart: Paw says we got to, an’ every- 
thin’ else that makes the wagon too hard 
to pull, an’ ain’t absolutely necessary. 

Mary: I know . . . but this little trunk 
. +. an’ Maw’s chair, too . . . Won’t we 
need these things when we . . . when 
we... when we git home again? 

Bant: No use talkin’. It’s gotta be left. 
Pore Hannibal can’t pull all by himself. 
He’s too nice an ox to git treated so bad. 

Mary (determined, with a pert toss 
of her head): Anyway, we'll open it, 
an’ keep some of the things Maw liked 
most, ‘spite of what Paw says. 








someone g.) 

Bart: Who’s that? 

(Johnnie Higgins, a boy about four- 
teen, very ragged and dirty, with dust- 
covered feet, of freckles and red- 
dish, straggly hair, comes in. He is 
whistling but stops when he sees the 
others.) 

Jounnie: Howdy! 

THe MANNING CuHILpreN (hostile at 
once): Howdy. 

Jounnire: I'm Johnnie Higgins. Our 
outfit’s up yonder. 

Bart: Yes, we know. We saw you 
afore. 

Pum: You were the kid who made 
faces at the Injun at Fort Bridger, an’ 
he chased you an’ scared you. 

Jounnie: He did not! What you do- 
in’? 

Bart (sullenly): Nothin’. 

Jounnie (idling over): Makin’ the 
load lighter, eh? 

Bart: Maybe. 

Jounnie: We don’t hafta do that. 
Our wagon’s one of them big kind, 
extry ial. Cost a lotta money at In- 
dependence. We got six oxes, too. Only 
one’s got sore feet. 

(Coming closer, inspecting the wag- 
on, brazenly.) Your wagon’s in pretty 
bad shape, ain't it? 

Bart: S’pose it is? 

Jounnie: Guess you don’t take care 
of it very well. (Indicating one of the 
patches.) Who did the sewin’? 

Mary: My father did, though it’s not 
any of your business. 

Jounnte: Crickety, he can’t sew worth 
a hangin’! He’s kinda shiftless, ain’t he? 

Bart (doubling up his fists): No, 
he’s not! And you better leave off talk- 


Bart reads: “We're goin’ at last to California. It was a hard fight with Eben, 
but I won. In a new land like California, we'll start a new and better life.” 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 











in’ about him! We didn’t ask you to 
come around here. 

peo (backing as A This trail 
is free property. I can walk wherever I 
like. (Still backing away, slowly.) 
You're the folks I heard my uncle talk- 
in’ about last night. He was laughin’ 
’cause he said you was turnin’ back an’ 
goin’ home "cause you was afraid to see 
the elephant. 

Mary (angrily): What kind of fool 
talk is that? 

Jonnie: Seein’ the elephant? Don't 
you know what that means? Crickety, 
you don’t know much! 

Bart: I know what it is! It’s a crazy 
song. 

Jonnie: Yes, a song... an’ it means 
you folks air a-scared to face all the 
scary things ahead, that’s what! Ye're 
jest givin’ up an’ sneakin’ back home. 

Bart: You take that back! 

Jounnie: Well, you are goin’ home, 
ain't you? 

Bart: If we are, it’s fer reasons you 
don’t know anything about. 

JonnniE: Hoh! The elephant’s tracks 
got too close! That's what my uncle says, 
an’ my uncle’s Ezra Meek, a big buffalo 
hunter, an’ a trapper, an’ a Injun-shoot- 
ter, an’ a trail-blazer, an’ he knows most 
everythin’. 

Bart (rushing at him): I'll show you 
who knows most everything! 

(Johnnie turns and streaks off with 
Bart running after him.) 

Pum. (watching off): He kin run 
faster’n Bart. 

Mary: Bart’s got heavy boots on, 
that’s why. 

Put: Bart’s givin’ up. 

Mary: Well... he made him run 
away, anyhow. 

(Bart returns, puffing and very red.) 

Bart: The coward! He runs like a 
skitter-bug. 

Mary: Don’t you waste yer breath 
on onery critters like him, Bart. 

Bart: He makes me so mad! Seein’ 
the elephant! That crazy song! 

Put: How does it go, Bart? 

Bart: I dunno! Come on, let’s oven 
the trunk. 

Put: You was singin’ it the o.aer 
day, afore Maw got sick. You an’ hér 
was laughin’ at the idee. 

Bart: I... I ferget it now. Come 
on, Mary, let’s open the trunk. (He fits 
the key into the lock and opens the 
trunk.) 

(Without speaking for a moment, the 
three children Mend looking down into 
the trunk. Then they begin lifting: out 
and commenting on its contents — their 
mother’s poor treasures — a Sunday-go- 
to-meetin’ shawl, a dress, some books. 
There is great suspense and excitement 
when they come across something “all 
wrapped up, careful-like,” and g 
pointment as they discover that after all 





it’s “jest another book.” We take up the 
scene as they examine it: ) 

_ Mary. ( the pages): It's a 
different kind of book. A little book 
with writin’ in it. Maw’s writin’, Bart! 
Oh, I remember . . . I sau her writin’ 
in it once. She put it away quick when 
she knew I saw her. Lan’s, Maw wrote 
beautiful, didn’t she? 

Bart (taking it): Her diary ... 
(Turning the pages.) She kept ‘a-writin’ 
it fer years . . . even afore any of us 
was born . . . (He is absorbed instantly 
a: he reads.) 

Mary: What does it say, Bart? 

Bart: Heaps of things. 

Mary: Read some, won't you, Bart? 
It'll be like Maw talkin’ . . . sorta. 

Pui: Go on, Bart ... read some. 
You read good. 

Mary: Please, Bart. Maw said I'd 
have to wait till last to learn to read. 
Girls don’t need a-larnin’, much as boys. 

Bart: Here’s somethin’ Maw wrote, 
jest after she married Paw. She. says: 
(He reads from the book.) “Eben” 
(that’s Paw) .. . “Eben says he’s satis- 
fied a-livin’ here. We jest eke out a 
livin’ on this ol farm . . . no more’n 
that . . . an’ I'm jest sick to hear him 
say he’s satisfied. I see I got to take a 
hand, right soon. Imagine raisin’ chil- 
dren on this worthless farm.” 

Mary: What farm’s she talkin’ of, 
Bart? 

Bart: That was up in Jersey. state, 
afore they moved on west to Ohio... 
in 1831 .. . afore I was born... (Turns 
a page.) Here she says they're startin’ 
off fer a new farm . . . Green Meadow 
County . . . takin’ along two new cows. 
She says she’s goin’ to have a baby 
prutty soon. That musta been me. (He 


pauses; clears his throat; rapidly turns, 


another page.) Yep . . . that was me, all 
right. Bartlett Manning she’s namin’ me, 
after her paw. (He laughs as he reads.) 
“Eben wanted to name him after Eben’s 
uncle, Dave, but lan’s, all Mannings are 
sich a shiftless lot, I wouldn’t hear of it. 





NOTICE 

This is the fifth in the series of 
“America in Action” plays which 
Scholastic has arranged to reprint by 
special permission of the publishers, 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 

This abbreviated version of Seeing 
the Elephant is reprinted here by 
arrangement with the author, Dan 
Totheroh, and the Dramatists Play 
Service, Ine. This version is not ade- 
quate for acting purposes, and no 
performance or production of it may 
be given. However, amateur groups 
interested in giving the full-length 
play may do so by applying to 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 
39th St., New York City, where the 
uncut version may be obtained. This 
is a non-royalty play. 
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Mary: Where does it say I was born, 
Bart? (Crowds up close to him, looking 
at the diary.) 

cai iim 
1 y you 

Mary (indignant) : Of course I know! 
May fourth, 1835. 

Bart (turning more pages): 1835 
... 18... May... Yes, here you are, 
There (He points). 

Mary: Where? 

Bart: Here. Can’t you even read yer 
own name? Spelling it.) M-a-r-y! Mary. 
(He reads.) “Mary, my first little daugh- 
ter, was born today. She looks like me, 
I think. She has the bluest eyes, but 
color changes in a baby’s eyes. 

Put: Everybody says Mary looks 
like Maw. Now what about me? 

Bart (teasing): Oh, you were born, 
I guess! But we can’t read any more 
now. It’s gittin’ late, an’ . . . (However, 
he still turns the pages. He finds some- 
thing of interest, and reads aloud, 
abruptly.) “February . . . 1849 .., 
We're goin’ at last to California. It was 
a hard fight with Eben, but I won. We 
can’t stay here any longer. The farm is 
wore-out, an’ the children can’t get any 
schoolin’. In a new land, like California, 
we'll start a new. life, an’ a better life, 


I'm sure. Golden —— are in 
the west . . . new, rich soil fer the askin’, 
an’ neighbors with spunk . . . inspirin’ 
folks . . . with a p in life.” ... 
She scratehed a lot out here . . . an’ then 
she says: “I wish Eben wouldn't act so 
like a mule!” (Phil snickers. Bart turns 
pages.) Here’s the last she ever wrote. 
Her hand was shakin’ . . . sorta. It’s... 
it’s hard to read. . . (He peers closer, 
blinking his eyes) “I . . . 1 guess I'll 
never see that golden land, but I 
wouldn't really care if I was sure the 
children would go on . . . I mean, if I 
was sure of Eben. He really doesn’t 
want to go... He gets so easily afraid. 
He could never face things that were 
a little hard . . . I wanted to keep strong 
until I got them there all safe, but I 
guess ... I guess that was never meant 
to be.”... 

(Bart stops reading; closes the book. 
There is a ee silence. Mary hangs her 
head. Phil sar @ away.) 

Mary (at last); It’s . . . it’s like she 
was jest here . . . sayin’ that. 

Bae (standing straight, a peculiar 
steely light in his eyes): She wasn't 
afraid . . . to see the elephant. 

Puit: Nobody could say that about 
Maw. 

(Another silence.) ' A 

Mary (breaking in again): Well... 
come on, Bart. Let's press sut the rest 
of it. (She over the trunk, but 


, holding the diary, 


Bart still 
er Manning pushes aside the 
patchwork quilt, and appears at the en- 
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trance of the wagon. He is a smallish, 
thin mon 1 ore oe 
g weak mouth but kindly eyes 

clothes are old and carelessly yon 
He stretches and yawns as he steps 
down to the ground. ) 

Esen (spe a a soft drawl) : 
That's som chil . clean out the 
ol’ thing . "Can't be bothered with 
that, no more. Never shoulda brought it 
in the fust place, only yer maw... 
(Coming down beside Bart who has not 
moved.) Gotta leave that ol chest 0’ 
drawers, too, Bart. (Looking at Bart, 
seeing the boy's set stare.) Hear me, 
Bart? Say, son, what's ailin’ ye? 

Bart (speaking steadily): Nothin’. 

Esen: Lookin’ kinda funny-like. (As 
Bart holds diary behind his back.) 
What's that yen got thar? 

Bart: A.ss A. (Swallow: 
hard.) . sao little ink. that’s 

Esen: Whar’d you git it? 

Bart: From the trunk. It’s . . . it’s 
Maw’s. 

EseN: Yer maw’s? Let’s have a look, 
Bart. 

Bart (stubbornly): You can’t read 
ood. 

: Ese: Jest the same, let me see it. 

Bart (handing dh to his father): 
It’s what she wrote in... all about us 
kids... am’ you. 

EBEN (Ripping po pages): Powerful lot 
of writin’ at's she say? 

Bart: Oh. . . lots of things... 
(Then looking steadily at his father.) 
Still set on goin’ back, Paw? 

Esen: Back? Home, ye mean? Why, 
of course I am. Never said nothin’ dif- 
terent, did IP 

Bart: Scared of seein’ the elephant, 
is that it? 

Esen: Scared? No .. . not seared, 
exactly, Jest don’t like to take the risk 
no more, ‘count of you kids, that’s all. 

Bart: Don’t worry, "bout us... 
we're all right. You never could face 
things much, could you, Paw? 

Esen (flushing): Here, here... 
what kinda talk’s that to yer paw? Git 
busy with that trunk now. It’s gittin’ 
late. Sun’s most down to "bout four 
o'clock. 

Bart: Maw said you couldn’t . 
there. (Points to diary in Eben’s luca) ) 

EsBen: Couldn’t what? 

Bart: Face things. She was scared 
you'd want to go back, soon as she . 
she couldn’t have a say any more. She 
wants us to go, Paw, don’t you see? 
She'll be happy, wherever she is now, 

. if we go on. 

Ene Consarn ye, Bart .. . don't 
you go = yer paw what's what! 
You jest gi aoa vied things ready, 
double woe pan No back Falk now. 

Bart — sternly at Mary): How 
about it, Mary? 

Mary: Waal...1. eoTice 
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Bart: We made up our minds, didn’t 
we? 

Many (puzzled for a momént): 
What, Bart? 

Bart: You know tinst 

Mary (stoutly): Oh, yes... 
did! 

EBEN (squinting at them): What air 
you two talkin’ about? 

Bart: We're not turnin’ back, Paw! 

Esen: What! 

Mary (with a pert toss of the head): 
No, we're not! 

Puiu; Say .. . don’t I come in on this? 

Bart: You'll come in whether you 
like it or not. 

Esen: Hold on, Bart. You can’t or- 
der yer paw around like this. I say we're 
goin’ back . . . an’ we're goin’! 

Bart: Sorry, Paw, but we gotta go 
on. Nobody can go around sayin’ we 
can’t see the elephant or even eat its 
tough ol’ ears, if we have to! 

Esen: Fine talk from a little boy! 
Who's been puttin’ idees like them in 
yer head? 

Bart: We had those idees all the 
time ... only .. . only we didn’t have 
gumption enough to say ’em afore, did 
we, Mary? 

Mary: No... we didn’t. 

Pau. (drawing himself up): But we 
have now! 

Exsen: Even the baby, eh? 

Pum, (resentfully); Yes! Even the 
bay 

Esen (pulling his beard): Reckon 

er maw says a lot about that in her 

tittle book here, is that it? She’s kinda 

behind all this, Pll wager, spite of all. 

(Thoughtfully.) Waal , . . seems like we 

oughter try not to disappoint her, 
should we now? 

Bart: Golly, Paw, that’s what I’m 
sayin’. What Maw wanted . . . we're 
gonna do! 

Mary: That's right, Paw. Goodness, 
don’t act so like a mule! 

Espen; Mary, I declare, ye talk jest 
ran ex maw! If I'd been in the wagon 

eard ye sa that, I'd’a’ swore on 
che Bible . . .» (Looking at Bart.) An’ 
Bart, the way ye stand thar, so deter- 


yes we 





mined-like, with yer mouth set ir 

by golly, if ye don’t look like her! 

(Then with a chuckle as he looks 

at Phil.) Phil, son, I reckon ye're the 
anning looks like me. 

Pui. (pulling long face): Jerusalem! 
(He turns down his hat immediately.) 

Bart: Waal, Paw... are you goin’ 
with us? 

EseEn: Seein’ as how yer maw would 
like it so much . . . Guess we better, co 

Bart: Glad you see it that wa 
didn’t wanta leave you behind An 
we're not leavin’ Maw’s trunk ‘hiker 
Paw. That's goin’ ng with us, to Cali- 
fornia. Close it u 

(Mary shuts ‘he id 2 lid with a bang of 
determination. ) 

Esen: But look here... 
can’t stan’ the pull. 

Bart: He can fer awhile. We're 
tradin’ the chest of drawers an’ the 
real mahogany bedstead fer another ox 
at Cumberland. 

_EBen (with admiration) : Golly, Bart 

. ye got it all figgered out, ain’t ye? 

“BART: Of course. It’s simple as 
(He locks the trunk; gives key ssl 
Mary.) 

Exen: I declare, ye’re goin’ to be as 
good a manager as yer maw was... 
one of these here days. 

Bart: Maybe I will. We'll jest wait 
an’ see about that. (Crossing to the 
rocker.) An’ Maw’s rocker goes with 
us, too. (Picks up rocker and puts it 
back in the wagon.) 

Een: Waal, smack me down, the 
way things happen! Here we're headin’ 
west, after all. (With a winning smile, 
the kind that usually won Mrs. Man- 
ning.) That'll be kinda nice. Fact is, I 
allus did wanta see that Californy coun- 
try. They say land’s rich as cream an’ 
mighty easy to plow. You kin plant most 
anythin’ an’ up it comes, most over 
night, an’ big as all outdoors. 

Pu. (stooping over his hat): Say, 
Bart . . . Peter Stuyvesant’s startin’ to 
chirp a little bit! 

Bart: He'll be whistlin’ “Seein’ the 
Elephant,” afore he’s through. Come on, 
help with the trunk. 

(The children and Eben laugh. They 
start to put the trunk back into the 
wagon .. .) 


Hannibal 





BARTER THEATRE AWARD 

Dorothy Stickney, who plays the fem- 
inine role in the play, Life With’ Father, 
has been awarded the second annual Barter 
Theatre Award for the outstanding per- 
formance by an American player. Accord- 

pe has the terms of the award, Miss Stickney 
will receive one Virginia ham, one acre of 
land on the side of a mountain near Abing- 
don, Virginia, where the Barter Theatre is 
situated, and the privilege of selecting two 
aspiring young actors who will be fur- 
nished with employment at the Barter 
Theatre itself. 
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NOTES on STYLE 


Like a Handshake, or a Smile, Style in Writing 
Is Something That Is Born and Grows With You 


By AGNES N. BASS 


tinction. One person may dress 
with style, another dance with 
style, a third play the piano 
with style, and some people write 
with style. There is a certain grace, 
dash, purpose and surety in anything 
at all that is done with style. 
When, therefore, you say that a 
writer's style is good, you mean that 
his writing hits the mark with ease 
and sureness, and when you say his 
style is bad, you express the general 
feeling that you have of awkward- 
ness, unevenness and insecurity in his 
writing. If you were to analyze fur- 
ther what it is that makes for the 
grace and sureness of good style, you 
might decide that it is partly a mat- 
ter of rhythm and balance in writing, 
partly the feeling of movement and 
logical development, carrying the 
reader along easily and with the 
sense of a goal in sight. But a style 
is clear primarily because the writer's 
mind is clear, and musical because 
his ear is sensitive, and charming, 
challenging or profound because he 
himself possesses these qualities. 
“Good” and “bad,” however, as 
adjectives for describing style are too 
vague to mean very much. The fact 
is that everyone who writes has a 
style of his own and one not easy 
to define. Each person’s style is the 
“pattern in which he sets his words, 
connecting and co-ordinating them 
in a way peculiar to himself.” If a 
teacher were to read aloud any com- 
position selected at random from a 
pile of class papers, the chances are 
that most of the pupils would recog- 
nize the writer. It may be that he 
writes as a rule in short, staccato 
sentences, or he may have a fondness 
for a long rolling rhythm; she may 
be a gay, spontaneous scribbler, or 
an involved, pretentious one. It may 
be a turn of phrase that gives her 
away, or a turn of thought. How shall 
you characterize this classmate’s style 
after you have recognized it? Is it 
unified or scattered, straightforward 
or intricate, smooth or jerky; does 
it amble or gallop, does it leap or 
s.umble? Is it easy on the reader or 


Sm in general signifies dis- 


does it make him work harder than 
he cares to? 

As a further exercise you might 
each select five passages from various 


well-known authors and see whether 


the class as you read them aloud can 
guess their authorship. In all likeli- 
hood they can. Can you lay your 
finger on any special mannerisms or 
idiosyncrasies that make each one 
recognizable? 

You wonder then how authors get 
their style—how they come by their 
particular manner of writing. The an- 
swer is that a style is like a hand- 
shake or a smile; it is something that 
is born and grows with a person. 
“Peculiarities in the selection of 
words and their arrangement are 
largely matters of inborn tendency,” 
said one critic. The writer—you, or 
I, or someone famous—writes as he 
does because he is what he is. This 
inseparability between style and au- 
thor led Buffon long ago to his well- 
known, oft-quoted dictum, “Style is 
the man himself.” 

Yet to say that style is a matter of 
inborn tendency is not to say that 
no thought or conscious apron. 
goes into its making. “All g 
styles,” it has been said, “are achieved 
by artifice.” We know from authors’ 
notebooks and their revised manu- 
scripts how much work and self- 
teaching an author imposes upon 
himself. We can often trace his de- 
velopment in power and effectiveness 
from his first book through to his last. 
The thing that he is always trying to 
do is to learn to his own satisfaction 
how to get his emotions and thoughts 
on to paper. From this “struggle for 
precision” his own individual style 
emerges. 

It was said by Hazlitt that “Proper 
expressions rise to the surface from 
the heat and fermentation of the 
mind, like bubbles on an agitated 
stream. It is this which produces a 
clear and sparkling style.” But some- 
times the fermentation goes on a long 
time until the proper bubbles rise. 
Sometimes when an author has found 
his own style he will lose it tem- 
porarily and write his “bad” or ob- 


. vidual ; 


our day,: struggling to put his indi- 

lual and perhaps new ways of 
is considered “difficult,” almost un- 
intelligible. Yet in ten years’ time if 
his thought and feeling is sufficiently 
honest and important, the public 
may come to understand his lan- 


Hazlitt says, “Proper expressions rise to 
the surface from the fermention of the 
mind like bubbles on an agitated stream.” 


If every writer struggles, in the 
beginning at any rate, to make his 
style express accurately his experi- 
ence, his thoughts and emotions, you 
must as a beginner often expect to 
do the same. Stevenson’s self-imposed 
plan, we all know, was to “play the 
sedulous ape” to his favorite authors, 
—to imitate the styles he admired. 
He acquired both sensitiveness and 
flexibility in writing pies these 
exercises. Most writers would agree 
that reading, and the unconscious 
imitation of words, rhythm and cn- - 
struction that comes of it, is an in- 
dispensable background for the 
young writer. Almost everything we 
write requires some rearrangement 
of sentence structure, paragraph or- 
der, or choice of word. When we re- 
vise we are really developing for 
ourselves a style that comes closer 
than our first to what we “have 
in mind.” It has been said of George 
Bernard Shaw that he the 
most near ect lit style in 
the faa ghroes “he haiews so 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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A very fast reader reads 600 words per 


minute, a good reader 400, and a poor 
reader (300 words) needs to speed up. 


HEN our grandparents 

\ ‘ / were young, most of them 

were prepared for their 
place in adult life by actual partici- 
pation in the life of the community. 
One might say that they acquired 
their knowledge direct rather than 
by second hand experiences as most 
young people do today, 

During the last few years some 
schools have tried to give their stu- 
dents more first-hand experiences by 
means of excursions and various 
types of applied and industrial art 
activities. Then, too, the radio and 
movies have come into more and 
more classrooms. 

However, the readers of this arti- 
cle probably spend half of their wak- 
ing hours trying to profit by the ex- 
periences of others as set down in 
books. Since this. is so; you should 
make sure that you are using your 
time effectively. Moreover, if .you 
plan to go to college, it is absolutely 
necessary that you become clever at 
this indoor sport. In fact it is some- 
times very profitable to become high- 
ly skilled, for then you can pass ex- 
aminations and earn scholarships 
rather easily. 

If it is so important that you be- 
come an efficient reader, perhaps it 
would be worthwhile to discuss the 
following problems: (1) how are you 
to know whether you are efficient or 
not? (2) how can you become more 
efficient? 

In order to measure anything, you 
have to know just what you are try- 
ing to measure. This is especially 
true in the field of reading. 

For what purposes do. you read? 
Most people read either (1) for fun 
or relaxation, or (2) for some spe- 
cific purpose such as to find some 
fact, to check to see whether some- 
thing is true or not, or to learn a cer- 
tain kind of knowledge. It will be 
well to discuss each of these two in 
turn. 

When you are reading Scholastic, 
the daily newspapers, or an exciting 
novel you try to read as much as you 
can in the short time which you 
have. During the last few years many 
studies have been made to find out 
just how much material of this type 
you should be able to read in a given 
time, 




















~ How Well Do You Read? 


By W. B. Townsend, Ph.D. 


Director of the Reading Clinic, Butler University, Indianapolis 


If you wish to measure yourself, 
read the short story on page 29, and 
then check yourself to see how much 
you remember. Of course this is not 
an accurate measure, because the 
words in this story may be new to 
you but it will give you some idea of 
your efficiency. A er way is to 
time yourself on several chapters of 
a book which you find interesting or 
even better yet, on a whole book. Get 
your friends to time themselves on 
the same book as well. A very fast 
reader reads 600 words per minute 
and can remember the content, and 
a good reader 400. If you read under 
800 words per minute you need to 
speed up. 

If you find that you read too slowly 
and you wish to become a more efli- 
cient reader, you should try to find 
out why you do not read faster. 
Check yourself in the following ways. 


Do You See Well? 

A person who does not see effec- 
tively finds it difficult to read with 
ease. In a recent survey it was found 
that forty-five per cent of the stu- 
dents in a well-known private uni- 
versity had not been given proper 
eye care and yet they had all had a 
regular physical examination. Some 
of the students needed glasses, some 
needed their glasses ged and 
others needed orthoptic training. In 
schools where I have made examina- 
tions I have found that at least a 
third of the students showed eye 
strain. The human eye was planned 
for distance work and not for reading 
and so the longer one remains in 
school the more apt he is to need 


help. It has also been discovered that 
more slow readers have eye discom- 
fort than do those who are fast 
readers. 

If there is an instrument known as 
a telebinocular in your school check 
yourself on it every six months to see 
whether your eyes are in good work- 
ing order. A check on a wall chart is 
apt to be misleading and so worse 
than no examination at all, since it 
does not find out how your eyes work 
at reading distance. If an ophthalmo- 
graph is available have a movie 
made of your eyes while you are 
reading. 

If a telebinocular is not available, 
go to a doctor who can give you a 
thorough examination. He must not 
only have had special training but he 
must have the necessary equipment. 
The old box of trial lenses is not 
enough. Make sure that your exam- 
iner checks the ability of your eyes 
to work together, as well as to see 
clearly. This is very important as 
probably not half of those who ex- 
amine eyes now do this. Sometimes 
glasses will not correct your difficul- 
ty, and muscle training is necessary. 


Do You Like to Read? 

If your eyes are in good working 
condition the next step is to ask your- 
self how well you like to read. No 
one will read very much or be very 
efficient if he dislikes books. We only 
do those things which we like to do 
and at which we are as good or bet- 
ter than others. We devote ourselves 
to those things which we do well 
and neglect those at which we fail. 

If you do not like to read say to 








yourself, “I am going to learn to like 
to read,” and then think back and 
find where your dislike started. I 
have found that the cause of ineffi- 
ciency. in reading can-nearly always 
be traced back to experiences in the 
first grade. Sometimes the dislike has 
been intensified by the parents who 
have nagged the child because he is 
not as good a reader as his friends. 
As soon as you find the original 
cause, the emotion is apt to: disap- 


pear. 
How Large Is Your Vocabulary? 

If you wish to find the size of your 
vocabulary borrow a vocabulary test 
from your teacher and check your- 
self. Markham’s Vocabulary Test 
(Public School Publishing Co.) is 
easy to use and gives standards of 
accomplishment. 

If your vocabulary is too small, you 
will never become an efficient reader 
until you build it up and there is no 
easy way. Keep a notebook in your 
pocket and when you come to a word 
which you think you should know, 
write it down. Ten new words a day 
are not too many to master. 


Can You Use Your Skill? 

After you are able to read four 
hundred words per minute using nar- 
rative or story material, you are 
ready for the second task, and that 
is to improve your efficiency when 
you are reading for some particular 
purpose in some special subject mat- 
ter field. 

Some teachers still speak of “study- 
ing your lessons,” but the modern 
teacher thinks in other terms. She 
recognizes that most of the time in 
school should be spent in solving 
problems and not in trying to memo- 
rize what so and so said about some- 
thing. Of course it takes skill to use 
books in helping you to find the an- 
swers to problems, and so such a 
teacher helps the student to become 
skillful in locating information in li- 
braries and in books, in selecting and 
evaluating material, in organizing 
and in testing the tentative solution. 

Tests for checking your abilities in 
the areas listed above are not very 
plentiful. A rather complete battery 
or set of tests may be found in the 
first part of the book Reading for 
Skill ( published by Noble and Noble 
Co., New York City). 

Other writers will present methods 
used: to develop the skills listed above 
in subsequent articles. . 


The Newspaper Goes Literary a 


By Howard Collins 


It isn’t often that a journalist gets the 

o a to show off his knowledge 

iterature, but when he does he goes 

to town. Listed are some common allu- 

sions found in your daily paper. How 

many do you recognize? (Example: a 

man who has betrayed his trust would, 

of course, be labeled a Judas, or perhaps 

a Benedict Arnold.) Answers on page 
28. 


1. When that sweet girl graduate takes 
a law degree, the caption says she is a... 

2. Any man who has murdered four or 
more wives is celebrated in headlines as 
2.4% 
8. Everyone knows that the poor girl 
who suddenly comes into great wealth is 
ee 

4. The missing husband who returns 
after many years to find his wife remarried 
is inevitably front-paged as another ... 

5. That nasty old man charged with be- 
ing the “fence” for a gang of youthful 
thieves is, of course, referred to as a... 

6. A respectable citizen by day who goes 
in for crimes and vice at night is a... 

7. And who can blame the headline 
writer for dubbing a young impetuous 
lover a... 

8. The elderly, ugly gent, who exerts a 
hypnotic influence over the young and 
beautiful girl artist, is known as a 


9. And the Sunday feature:article-about 
a fabulously wealthy man calls hima... 

10. The President can’t cross the equator — 
on a fishing trip without a feature on.., 

11. And, speaking of fishing trips, can 
you imagine an angler not Ceing ealad 
an 


12. According. to the human interest 
story writer, all amnesia victims are ~ 
named... : 

13. There are mighty few dramatic 
critics who have kept from calling an ae- 
tor a... 

14. And a commentator on foreign af- 
fairs sometimes refers to Great Britain as... 

15. While the government of these 
United States is quite often personified 
mi: 
16. When the hunting season comes 
along a sports editor can't resist mention- 
ing... 

17. And don’t blame the caption writer 
if he labels a beautiful lady huntress a... 

18. A likable chap with personality plus 
who conducts a number of love rsa si- 
multaneously can be nothing but a’... 

19. That extremely handsome matinee 
idol is tagged, by his press agent, as an... 

20. E ially “if she’s an athlete, that 
big and husky female is known as an... 


Reprinted from Coronet, by permission 
of the editors. 
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More Round Table 


I Am Grown Wise With Waiting 


I am grown wise with waiting. for I 
dream 

Of summer's laughter rising from spring's 
tears 

And frozen b 

A hoard of 


seem. 


a blast of autumn fears— 


fty thoughts, or so they 


1 am grown wise with dreaming, and I 
know 

The gentleness of driving gusts of rain, 

The tender touch of snowflakes, and the 


ain 


Of slow forgetting that your touch was 
—so. 


I am grown wise with loving, and I see 
The butterfly that lingers on a leaf, 
The passionate wind that tosses for a 
brief 
Night the pliant sighing maple tree. 
I am grown wise with loving, yet not 
wise, 
For, love, this is not wisdom in my eyes. 
Dorothy Schuchman, 17 
Ben Aton, (Pa.) High School 
Ray. Maize, Teacher 


My Love For You 

My love for you is mingled with the 
snow 

Of winter and the laughing tongues of 
fires. 

Take me ere springtime when the flames 
burn. low 

And snowy fields are melted into mires. 

sce py branches lace the silver 
sky 

Of morning, but at noon a ‘bold sun 
strips : 

The twigs of all their velvet. Why must 
I 


Alone, let love die lingering on my lips? 

For _ is not improved with growing 
0 —_— 

And, though the heat of passion may 
destroy, 

It will devour no sooner than the cold 

Of caution freezes what we might en- 
joy: 

So, if you love re, tell me now and we 

May love and laugh and part not 
bitte:ly. 

Dorothy Schuchman 











SCHOLAST 
Radio Candidates 


Before They Qualify for White House. 
Aspirants Must Have Public Audition 


according to their Crossley rat- 

ing with the radio audience, 
Wendell Willkie, chairman of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration, would probably be the next 
president of the United States. As 
a guest on the “Information Please” 
program, his Hoosier bass bespoke a 
ready wit, an engaging sense of hu- 
mor, and a scholarship which was re- 
markable even for the know-it-all 
opera. He also sounded off to great 
venti in his appearance with 
Town Hall of the Air. In neither in- 
stance did he have occasion to say, 
“If I am elected . . .” But as a remote 
possibility, his obvious good sense 
and candor compelled confidence 
which his public utility position 
could not quite dispel. Probably 
many a listener felt that, if we are 
to have a conservative in the White 
House, it ought to be someone as 
plain-spoken and hard-headed as 
Willkie. His is one of the few radio 
personalities in public life that merits 
comparison with that of the Presi- 
dent. 

On the Democratic side, Robert 
H. Jackson, U. S. Attorney General, 
also put on a good show with the 
Town Hall program in his debate 
with Dr. Glenn Frank. He was quite 
as engaging, agile, and alert as Mr. 
Willkie, It is not surprising that he 
may be the white hope of the New 
Dealers, if Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t run 
for a third term. 

— the Republicans who have 
the inside track, Thomas E. D 
undoubtedly has the best radio voice. 
Trained as a church choir baritone, 
it sounds as vigorous and forceful as 
the radio voices that tell you what is 
kind to your throat among the many 
flavors in the box with the big red 
letters and pin-point carbonation. 
Even if Mr. Dewey fails of the nom- 
ination, he can always get a job as 
an announcer, 

It is one of the major tragedies of 
the machine age that pn 
public servants as LaGuardia (Rep. ) 
or Hull (Dem.) do not have the 
radio appeal of the Lone Ranger. In 


[: all aspirants were to be graded 


their own districts, where they are 
well know, these men do not have to 
rely upon broadeasting to win sup- 

ers. But as national figures, it is 
doubtful that they may become suf- 
ficiently well-known to the voters to 
overcome the disadvantage of a rela- 
tively unimpresive microphone voice. 

This disadvantage is shared by 
Senator Taft, Mr. Dewey’s most earn- 
est rival. We have not, unfortunately, 
had the privilege of hearing Mr. 
Dewey’s other rival, Senator Vanden- 
er on the air. 

e radio personality of Mr. Far- 
ley, who has probably the largest 
personal acquaintance in the United 
States, is attractive, but not inspiring. 
As much may be said also for Senator 
Wheeler, Henry Wallace, and Paul 
McNutt. A confirmed tuner-inner 
might put all of them in the non- 
nga mera league. Only Mr. Will- 

e, and possibly Mr. Jackson, rate 
a place in the same show with Mr. 
Roosevelt, strictly from the point of 
view of the microphone. 

No matter who is elected, there is 
another radio personality who shines 
brightly enough to deserve perman- 
ent tenure as First Lady. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s radio manner, incidentally, is 
no gift of the gods. In fact, before 
she undertook to train herself for 
the microphone, her radio appear- 
ances were not great successes. 
Today, however, expert opinion pub- 
lished in Radio Guide gives her one 


of the highest ratings in radio. _ 

It may not be exactly desirable 
that a radio personality is as essen- 
tial to a Presidential aspirant today 
as an unimpeachable home life, but 
neither is it avoidable. Radio has in- 
flicted this necessity upon public 
office. And there is only one way to 
meet the situation. If we can not de- 
velop good radio personalities in our 
best public servants, we shali have 
to exact good public service from 
the personality boys. 


Assignments 


Political Seienee Inasmuch as this is- 
sue is devoted to the presidential con- 
vention, teachers may reasonably expect 
pupils of all categories to look into the 
subject of political science this week. 
Some of the major issues of the cam- 
paign are outlined in the article on page 
5. Some of the social aspects of politics 
are discussed in the story, “Public Eye,” 
on page 29. Page .7 details the me- 
chanics of the presidential primaries and 
the national conventions. Page $2 dis- 
cusses the character of campaign propa- 
ganda. The issue of proposed restric- 
tions on the suffrage is the theme of 
the “Problem of Democracy” on page 
14. A historical article on political con- 
ventions by Dr. Commager appears on 
page 9. These features offer a fairly 
well-rounded treatment of the subject, 
with the aid of news items about the 
latest developments in the campaign. 
As a final Alli, teachers and pupils 
may profitably read Richard L. Neu- 
berger’s article on candidate “Wheeler 
of Montana” in the May issue of Har- 
pers. This is one of the most dramatic 
stories ever told of a political era that 
has not been notable for its languor. 

Composition. Pupils may try to iden- 
tify each other’s compositions, as Mrs. 


These three citizens on May 7th will be awarded the annual gold medals of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences for distinguished public service. Left to right: 
Wendell L. Willkie, lawyer, public utilities executive and potential presidential 
candidate; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, writer and lecturer, venerable champion of 
women’s rights and peace; James E. West, chief executive, Boy Scouts of America. 
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Bass suggests in “Notes on Style,” by 
the way they sound. It might be noted 
for the record, however, that a writer 
may disguise his style, just as he may 
disguise his voice or his walk. Some 
professionals are capable of simulating 
a wide variety of styles. A notable exam- 
ple of this ability is in the literary 
satires written by John Riddell, Robert 
Benchley, and others. 

Poetry. Miss Strong compresses a 
volume of thought into the phrase, 
“Stereotypes have been dictated by so- 


cial policy.” That is a sentence pupils 


may expand upon. Pupils may appre- 
ciate “Break of Day” to a greater degree 
if they know that it was written at a 
time when Negro firemen on a Southern 
railroad were under pressure to give up 
their jobs to white workers. Several who 
refused to quit were fired upon from 
ambush and killed. 

Reading. After reading Mr. Town- 
send’s article, the point he makes at the 
outset may be emphasized by having 

upils compare instances in which they 
oe by direct observation and experi- 
ence—such as driving a car or baking 
a cake—and instances in which they 
learn second-hand from the experiences 
of others, as in learning the alphabet. 
It is not possible wholly to divorce di- 





Again 


AMERICA VOTES 
And Again 


Scholastic Has a Pamphlet 
to Tell You All About It 


It’s the 1940 Edition of 


“AMERICA VOTES” 


Scholastic’s handbook for the 
coming Presidential election cam- 
paign. Factual and non-partisan. 
Party platforms, issues, and can- 
didates. Histories of the major 
- parties. Election machinery and 
how it works. Popular and elec- 
toral votes and all sorts of pertin- 
ent and useful information on 
the great American game of pol- 
ities. Illustrated with portraits, 
cartoons, maps and charts. It'll 
be even better than the 1936 


edition. Watch for it. 





rect from indirect ey For ex- 


ample, baking a cake requires 
the reading of a recipe which was'pre- 
pared, by a trial and error process, 
through centuries of baking experience. 
The mere act of grasping the wheel of 
a car pays tribute to the years of experi- 
ment which went into the building of 
that car. If pupils would realize 
much they are indebted to the experi- 
ences of others, let them imagine them- 
selves attempting to bake a cake with 
the raw materials at hand, but with 
none of the prepared stoves, fuels, re- 
cipes, flours, or other equipment that 
are common to the modern kitchen. Let 
them even consider how much experi- 
ence went into growing the wheat, rais- 
ing the poultry, and breeding and milk- 
ing the cows to the end that a cake 
might be baked. They may look at 
reading then, with a new interest, as a 
shdrt-cut to absorbing the experiences 
of others. 

Propaganda. The illustration on 
page 32 is an excellent example of the 
distored picture of events that is ob- 
tained from reading only the headlines. 
Pupils may enjoy preparing similar ex- 
hibits from various local papers. 

History. As a summer project, pupils 
may attempt to prepare a scrapbook 
on one of the major political conven- 
tions. If possible, they should try to 
attend one of these conventions and to 
keep their eyes and ears open in the 
hotels where the delegates are staying. 
These conventions are often far more 
representative of America than the 
Congress itself. And their actions may 
exert a greater influence upon future 
American policies. ‘ 

Activities 
Social Studies 

The Presidential campaign began 
last fall. That was when voters reg- 
istered. If a voter did not register, he 
did not have a chance to vote in the 
po elections this spring. And if 

e did not vote in the primary elections, 
he had no voice in eats the dele- 
gates to the pert conventions. 

Most of these delegates were un- 
opposed in the primary election. But 
that does not mean they fell into place 
like the teeth of a gear. They were 
nominated in the councils of the local 
political club. And the voices that 
spoke with the most authority in these 
councils were the party workers. 

A party worker is one who sees that 
all his friends and relatives are registered 
during the registration period. He sees 
that they vote on election day. And he 
uses all his influence to see that they 
vote for the candidates selected by his 
club. 

It is conventional in high-minded 
circles to sneer at these party workers, 





But these are the men and women who 
determine SF a a our demo- 
cracy. e applause rather 
than wil uae he le any civic- 
minded person can do is to emulate 
them with a fierce intensity. 

In not a few high schools, pupils in 
social ‘studies classes have Gael that 
party work is a wholesome form of 
extra-curricular activity. They have paid 
less attention to parties or to candidates 
than to goed rege The procedure 
has been to take up a program of im- 
mediate public interest, to inform the 
public about this program, to secure 
registrations with: a view to getting 
votes for the program, to obtain votes 
for candidates who sup that pro- 

am, and to work within the ~local 

litical clubs for the selection of can- 

idates who can be relied upon to keep 
their promises. This work requires a 
profound and persistent public interest, 
sustained over a period of twelve months 
or more. It is not accomplished with 
a brief fl of glorious speeches, hand- 
shakes, and | lets. It succeeds only 
with the day-to-day drudgery of tele- 
phone calls, visits, and door-bell push- 
ing that prepares the ground for the 
rush of‘ registrations, primaries, and 
elections. 

The pure in heart tend to disdain 
this activity on the grounds that poli- 
tics are “rotten.” But the only reason 
politics are not purer than they are is 
that there-is not more of this activity. 

As has been noted above, it is already 
too late for pupils to play a significant 
part in the election of 1940, except as 
auxili performers in the election 
circus due this summer. But now is the 
time when can start building for 
1944, when they will be eligible to 
vote. If ever a social studies depart- 
ment had the opportunity to enable 
its pupils to “learn by ry this is 
it. There are countries in this world 
where young people have no more right 
to seek public support for a_ political 
program of their own choosing than 
they have to sing “Dixie” in a depart- 
ment store window. As long as they 
still have this right under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, 
they ought to practice it. It may be 
dangerous to get out of practice. 


English 

As a rough measure of the reading 
ability ot pupils, the first column of 
Dr. Townsend's article on page 21 may 
be used in a reading race. Slow readers 
should require about 66 seconds to 
reach the end of the column. Medium 
readers will make the course in 44 
seconds. Speedy readers will finish in 
33.2 flat, breathing easily. 

For the slow readers, Dr. Townsend 
prescribes a ific course of action. 
Not the least of his suggestions is that 
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pupts endeavor to decide why they. 


dislike reading. ee ee ee 
it sounds, As any a, Segre ad- 
mit, the reason may lie buried 

the subconscious. ne it ‘on 
digging for it, perhaps the 
ie of an essay, A more successful 


course may be the use of positive sug- 
gestion, assigning pupils to write a 


theme saying, “Why I Like to Read.” - 


Even if dislike readin ma 
be able to gell themselves cgeedy . 
All Departments 

As an exercise in oral English as well 
as in Social Studies, pupils may enjoy 
staging a mock political convention as 
suggested on page 34. The following 
outline indicates the procedure of an 
actual political meeting, minus the con- 
ferences in the smoke-filled rooms. 


Afterneon Session — First Day 

Presiding Officer — Chairman of the 
National Committee. 

1. Call to order by the Chairman of the 
National Committee. 

2. Invocation. ; 

3. The Star Spangled Banner. 

3, Presentation of the Temporary Roll of 
the Convention by the Secretary of the 
National Committee. (Referred to - the 
Committee on Credentials when selected. ) 

5. Reading of the “Call for Convention” 
by the Secretary of the National Commit- 
tee. 

6. Address of the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee (two minutes in which 
he proposes the name of the Temporary 
Chairman). 

7. Presentation of the Temporary Chair- 
man of the Convention, who presides. 

8. Address of the Temporary Chairman. 
(The “keynote” ch. ) 

9. Presentation of the National Com- 
mittee recommendations for Tem 
Officers of the Convention by the Chairman 
of the National Committee through the 
Secretary of the National Convention. 

10. Reading of Communications. 

11: Presentation of a resolution for the 
Temporary Rules of the Convention. (Usu- 
ally the rules of the preceding convention. ) 

12. Presentation of a resolution for the 
appointment of a Committee-on Creden- 
tials. (Usually one from each state selected 
by the delegates of that state. ) 

13. Presentation of a resolution for the 
appointment of a Committee on Permanent 
Organization. (Picked same as above.) 

14. Presentation of a resolution for the 
appointment of a Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business. (Picked same as above. ) 

15. Presentation of a resolution for the 
appointment of a Committee on Resolu- 
tions. (Usually one from each state select- 
ed by the delegates from that state. ) 

16. Announcement of chairman, vice- 
chairman and officers of the above named 
Committees, yi 

17. Designation of time of place of Com- 
mittee meetings. : 

18. Offer of Resolutions. (Referred to 
coment on Resolutions without being 
read. 

15. Recess of convention for Committee 
Meetings, 


Morning Session — Second 
Officer — the Tantniry 


1. Invocation; The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. 
Se a aac aml 


(a) Motions to the majority and 
minority reports pas ga call on = Besa 
seconded by six states. 

8. Ri of Committee on Permanent 
Organization (which includes the name of 
the Permanent Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and other t officers. 

4. Presentation of the Permanent Chair- 
— i now -y 

togra) the Convention. 

6. Address yd Permanent i 
(three minutes), 

7. Report of the Committee on Rules 
and of Business. 

8. Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions (party platform ). 

(a) Motion to adopt the majority report; 
(b) Motion to adopt the minority report; 
(c) amendments offered from the cae 
(Treated as amendments to an amend- 
ment. ) 

9. Recess. 

Afternoon Session — Second Day 

Presiding Officer — The Permanent 
Chairman. 

1. Invocation; The Star Spangled Ban- 


ner. 

2. Roll Call of the States for nomina- 
tions of candidates for President. 

8. Roll Call of States for Presidential 
ballot. 

4, Announcement of results of ballot. 

5. Announcement of nomination for 
President. 

6. Nominations for Vice-President. 

7. Roll Call of States for Vice-Presiden- 
tial ballot. 

8. Announcement of results. 

9. Resolution to select Committees on 
Notification. 

10. Adjournment. 


Our Guest Editor 

Mary Louise Strong, who writes about 
Sterling Brown in this issue, was in- 
troduced to us by Miss Stauffer, who 
edited an earlier Poetry Corner this year 
and who is a colleague of Miss Strong 
in the Washington 
schools. Miss 
Strong has an A. B. 
from Chicago, an 
A. M. from Rad- 
cliffe, and she is a 
graduate of Har- 
vard’s School. of 
Education. She is 
at present the su- 
pervisor of the 
teaching of English in the junior and 
senior high schools in Divisions 10-13 
of the Washington schools. 

She has a strong avocational interest 
in all forms and phases of theatrical en- 
tertainment. She knows dramatics from 
"a ” to production. And she enjoys 
all kinds of music: from folk paar 
opera, and from piano to full orchestra. 








———————EEEEEEEEE 
BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll want to test this Scholastic way 
of improving etiquette and behavior in 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, at the 
prom, and at home. It's a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of the series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


it appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all —the students themselves 
asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- 
ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. It tells, in a continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


It was popular alike with Romeos and 
Juliets. They, their teachers, and their 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to 
make another “Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 
SECONDSERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 


PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20c 
each; 10 to 100, 
25c; singly, 35c. 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 








Members of the “Movie Club” at Central High School (New- 
ark, N. J.) learn techniques of motion picture production 
by making films in which their fellow students participate. 


THE STUDENT 


PARTICIPATES 


By W. M. Gregory 


The value of the motion picture as an aid to instruc- 
tion is dependent upon the consideration given to the 
following key ideas: 

(1) Adequate budgetary provision. 

(2) Discriminating selection. : 

(3) Definite integration with subject matter. 

(4) Observance of accepted teaching procedure, 

Budgetary Provision 

Good educational films should be purchased with tax 
money in the same manner as other schoo! equipment. 
It is much better to purchase a minimum of excellent 
films than to use a multitude of films whose content is 
undependable and which cannot be adjusted to good 
instructional practice. Long experience has pointed out 
that it is far more satisfactory and less expensive to pur- 
chase films than to rent over a long term. However, in 
the initial stages of a program of visual instruction, 
schools may be obliged to obtain films on a rental basis. 
The same high standards should be applied in their 
selection as those observed in the purchase of films in 
the permanent school library. 

The problem of using free films confronts every school, 


and when the budget is low many schools must accept 
free advertising films or go without any films. Great care 
must be exercised to eliminate the films which include 
objectional advertising propaganda and present a biased 
account of the subject. 

There are, however, “free” films that may be highly - 
recommended for instructional purposes. Many depart- 
ments of the United States Government issue films which 
would be of inestimable value to a school program if 
they were selected with discrimination for various 
learning levels. The United States Film Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., publishes @ 
catalog listing the films available through the various 
departments of the Government, including films on agri- 
culture, conservation, roads, soils, coast guard, forests, 
crops, labor, navy, fur, farming, weather, etc. Such films 
as “The Plow. That Broke the Plains” “The River,” 
“Flood Weather,” “Grass Lands,” “Rain on the Plains,” 
are especially worthy of consideration. 


Selection and Integration 
The selection and integration of the motion picture as 


a functioning part of regular classroom learning are 
necessarily closely interrelated. It is an accepted fact 
that a high standard motion picture serves a useful pur- 
pose only when it is an integral part of the teaching 
program. There must be a definite idea of what is to be 
taught and a complete analysis of each unit presented 
before the picture can be concisely integrated with the 
classroom presentation. 


(Concluded on page 17-T) 





Students participate in the care and maintenance of films 
and motion picture equipment. Films are inspected, cleaned 
and spliced; equipment is in readiness for immediate use. 

















Sees av. 


The film Plant Growth has stimulated an interest in further 
study and observation of plant roots, stems, seeds, leaves. 


THE MANY-SIDED 





A Biology class in the Elgin High School sees pollen grains 
in process of germination in the sound film Plant Growth. 


MOTION PICTURE 


By E. C. WAGGONER 


S children we were intrigued 
A by the beauty and symmetry 
of the patterns which we saw 
in a kaleidoscope. Its ever changing 
designs always made something new 
out of something old. So in our 
showing of any classroom film, we 
find as many facets as there are 
points of view, or people to watch it. 
Many years ago, one of our classes 
saw the Covered Wagon. It was offered first merely as 
an entertainment film; there was no thought of incor- 
porating it into classrodm usage. The natural discus- 
sions that followed it, however, began to take on: the 
background of the group discussing it; and we saw at 
once what great possibilities the motion picture film 
offered us as classroom material. 

The Covered Wagon meant to a history class an in- 
timate picture of the winning of the West. They saw 
the hardships, and felt the thrill that passed down the 
wagon-train over news of the discovery of gold in 
California on the heels of the ceding of that very land 
to the United States by Mexico. 

We turned the kaleidoscope ever so slightly and dis- 
cussed the same film in an English class. Now we saw 
the plot built up, scene by scene, before our eyes. We 
studied the possibility of “lifting” certain chapters to 
form separate short stories; of fusing them to form the 
novel. Encouragement for wide reading of the other 





E. C. Waggoner 





works of Emerson Hough resulted, as well as a deeper 
understanding and appreciation. 

Another facet presented itself when an eighth grade 
teacher saw in the film foundation for discussions of 
social problems. Here was material on human relations 
or human behavior. Wouldn't Will Banion be justified 
in allowing his enemy to die in the quicksand, con- 
sidering his dishonest methods as a rival for Molly's 
hand? Insight and understanding of behavior developed 
readily from such. discussions. 

Our present day films for classroom use are more 
scientifically planned; special emphasis is given to the 
authenticity of the material. Truth is as essential here 
as in the text-books. And although educational films 
are definitely made for the classroom, there still remains 
a wide range for the use of any film. The film, Colonial 
Children furnishes the fourth or fifth grade with factual 
material for an understanding of the everyday life of 
a child in Colonial America. The seventh grade finds it 
a rich background for the history of Massachusetts in 
the year 1680. An art class from the high school uses 
it for the study of authentic Early American furniture. 
A class in General Science sees in it material for a com- 
parison of the crude methods of labor of that time with 
those of our machine age. And the Social Science de- 
partment finds in it a discussion of the necessary inter- 
dependence and closeness of family relations, as well 
as material for a study of the social life, entertainment, 
etc., of the Colonial people, 
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A window-garden in the classroom provides students with an 
‘opportunity to make a detailed study of functions of stems. 


In any event, the facet of a film that will present itself 
to a student must depend on the teacher preparation in 
advance of the showing of that film. The technique in 
all cases follows the same pattern. First, the student 
n.ust be presented with definite objectives in order active- 
ly to experience certain desirable conclusions. Secondly, 
the film presentation should occupy wholly his voluntary 
attention, which will depend on the interest of its ap- 
peal as well as the authenticity of its content. Thirdly, 
following the motion picture, general discussion along 
the previously prescribed channels should help a student 
to think accurately and constructively, to form correct 
concepts, and to reach definite desirable conlusions. 

One of the most successful teaching films in the realm 
of science has been Plant Growth. A detailed study of 
the technique we follow in integrating it with our 
course of study might easily fall under the following 
points. 

Frequency of Film Showing 


The public considers the motion picture a tool for 
entertainment. Most people think of it as a means of 
telling a stery in a dramatic and challenging manner. 
The ninety million Americans attending the motion pic- 
ture theatre each week would not care to see the same 
pictures on the following week. The same results will 
be obtained in the showing of an educational picture 
if the teacher fails to set up definite objectives for 
showing the film. A high school biology teacher can 
show the film Plant Growth to a class that has had no 
advance preparation for the film, and some good will 
come from the activity. But if this biology teacher has 
given the group certain definite objectives for seeing 
the film, such as: finding out the function of each part 
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After the film showing, students make a microscopic study 
of pollen grains taken from blossoms in the school garden. 


of a flower; what seeds are and how they are scattered; 
how the seeds germinate and develop; how roots and 
stems grow; relation of insects to plants, etc.; and if she 
follows the showing immediately with an intelligent 
discussion she will find that the film has served as a 
springboard for further study and observations. The 
number of showings, as well as the grade level at which 
we may justify the showing of a specific film will de- 
pend upon two factors—the content of the film and the 
ability of the teacher to set up worthwhile objectives. 


Adapting the Film to Current Interests 

In the ten years we have been offering visual educa- 
tion in our schools, we have found not only that a film 
bought specifically for one department will often be 
found useful to other departments as well, but also, 
that the same film may be shown to the same class at 
various times to illustrate different current points of 
interest. Plant Growth is shown when the biology 
classes are studying roots, stems, leaves, or flowers and 
fruit. Fertilization merits another film presentation, as 
does seed dispersal. 


Setting the Film to the Grade Level 

Matching the film content to the current study of a 
class automatically sets the correct grade level of a 
film; however, sometimes the age range in which a pic- 
ture may be appreciated can be extended by the proper 
teacher through preparation before the presentation. 
With pupils understanding definite objectives, Plant 
Growth may be shown even as low as the fifth grade: 
for, while the flow of protoplasm means little at that 
age level, help in making a garden has a definite appeal. 

(Concluded on page 15-T) 
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FILMS IN THE CCC CAMPS 


Voluntary Adult Education 


tional program,” Howard W. Oxley, National 

Director of CCC Camp Education, said in a 
recent interview, “officials of the Corps have recognized 
the educational and recreational value of motion pic- 
tures. When the corps area and camp educational ad- 
visers came on the scene, they became aware that objec- 
tive methods of teaching had to be applied if a voluntary 
adult education program were to succeed. They found 
the motion picture a very effective aid; and by the sum- 
mer of 1934, a number of camps were borrowing, rent- 
ing, or purchasing motion picture projectors and rent- 
ing or borrowing educational films. In September of 
that year 2,668 educational films were shown to 163,699 
men enrolled in the Corps. 

“In July of 1934 a corps area film distribution service 
was set up in Atlanta, Georgia, for the camps in the 
Fourth Corps Area. The service grew steadily, and the 
visual aids program in the southeastern camps became 
outstanding. The Ninth Corps Area set up a similar dis- 
tribution service later in 1936. 


“On January 26, 1938, Robert Fechner, late Director 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, sent a memorandum 
through the War Department to the Commanding Gen- 
erals, calling attention to the film distribution service in 
operation in the Fourth and Ninth Corps Areas and 
urging the establishment of like distribution systems in 
the remaining corps areas. As a result, a film distribution 
service is now operating in each of the corps areas. In 
many instances the bookings are made weeks in advance 


" A LMOST from the inception of the CCC educa- 


The boys above are learning a vocation. They’re becoming experts in radio codes. Visual aids in the Nebraska-Kansas ccc 
Films illustrating the principles involved in sound waves help them to understand. have brought 91% of the boys to class. 





of shipment dates so that the films can be delivered in 
time for a special lesson in a particular course, 
16 mm. Sound Increases | 


“A survey of educational equipment made for the en- 
tire Corps in the fall of 1938 and again a year later, indi- 
cates that increased emphasis is being placed on the 
use of 16 mm. motion pictures in the CCC program. The 
returns show that there has been a 9.7% decrease in the 
number of 16 mm. silent motion picture projectors and 
a 2% decrease in the number of 85 mm. sound and silent 
motion picture projectors. Meanwhile, the number of 
16 mm. sound projectors increased from 468 to 784. 

“Eleven hundred of the fifteen hundred camps have 
motion picture projectors. There are few subjects offered 
in CCC camps for which films are not available. Films 
are used in the orientation of new enrollees and also in 
vocational and’ general courses. 

“The philosophy adopted by camp instructors in con- 
nection with the use of films and film strips is expressed 
in the following quotation taken from the 1940 issue of 
the journal published by the Missouri District: 

*,.. the value of most educational films will be greatly 
increased if they tied in with the classroom work in 
those courses where the subject matter is appropriate. 
This does not mean that educational films should not 
be shown to the entire company, but each film should 
be previewed carefully to see if it can be used to en- 
hance the instruction in any particular course or 
courses offered in the training program.’ 
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Films for Recreation 


“Several corps areas operate an entertainment film 
service which reaches nearly every camp within the 
corps area. Within the past six months the entertain- 
ment service in the, Fourth Corps Area has expanded by 
100%, now reaching 179 of the 236 camps in the corps 
area. The Fourth Corps Area has been experimenting 
for about four years in the developing of appreciation 
for high type motion pictures for entertainment 
purposes, 


Films for Teaching 


“Through the service of corps area film libraries, it 
has been possible to correlate groups of films and film- 
strips with specific classes and activities in camps. In 
the Fifth Corps Area alone, approximately 1,000 films 
are integrated with classes held in the camps in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana. 

“In order to determine which films have been used 
most successfully in CCC camp classes, the Office of 
Education conducted a survey which indicated that 199 
films had been used effetively in 31 different subject 
matter fields. The results of this survey, prepared in 
catalogue form, will be useful in making future addi- 
tions to corps area film libraries and will focus the at- 
tention of camp instructors on those films which have 
already been used successfully in camp courses.” 


Administration in Nebraska-Kansas District 


Commenting on the administrative details of the Vis- 
ual Center in the Seventh Corps Area, Harry Reimund, 
District Educational Adviser in the Nebraska-Kansas Dis- 
trict, calls attention to three factors essential to the suc- 


cessful functioning of the visual instruction program: 
(1) selection of the film library, (2) training of the 
teaching personnel, and (3) establishment of adequate 
facilities for the care and handling of the films. 


A direct request system of camp to corps area Library 
has proved more effective than a circuit system in the 
District under Mr. Reimund’s supervision. The camp 
requests a film for showing on a specific date. After its 
presentation, the film is returned to the Library for 
servicing and further bookings. 


“There must be a definite plan in building the library,” 
Mr. Reimund indicated, “and the selection of films that 
would correlate with the type of subject matter taught 
in the CCC educational program required careful 
organization. At the outset, films were selected to 
correlate with three of the key subjects: Health and Hy- 
giene, Safety, and Conservation. Later, complete courses 
were developed in: Citizenship, Social Probelms, U. S. 
History, Geography, Animal Husbandry, Farm Manage- 
ment and Accounting, Electronics, Vocational Guidance, 
and Agriculture. Film strips covering these subjects 
were also purchased, and recently thirty-five film strips 
on leading vocations were secured for use in Orientation 
and Vocational Guidance. 


“In order to orientate the new enrollees, the Visual 
Center of the Nebraska-Kansas District takes its own 
motion pictures and glass slides of the work projects 
and educational activities going on in the camp itself. 
These pictures stimulate interest in the voluntary edu- 
cational program and increase class attendance. The 
Center is equipped with a motion picture camera and 
projector, a candid camera, a light meter, etc. 


“In initiating the visual education program, it was 
(Concluded on page 19-T) 





CCC’s voluntary educational program has taught 80,000 illiterate boys to read and 


Work projeets and activities are often 
write, and has given many thousands a background for entering useful occupations. 


filmed to orientate new CCC enrollees. 





SATURDAYS. 


The Child Grows Up NBC Blue 
10:45-11:00 a.m. 

Talks by Katherine Lenroot, Head of 
the Childrens Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

American Education Forum NBC Blue 
12:00-12:25 p.m. 

May 4. Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville. 

May 11. Stanford University. 

May 18. Washington, D. C. End of 


season. 


Country Journal a CBS 
12:00-12:30 p.m. 
Farm problems discussed. 
Calling All Stamp Collectors NBC Red 


1:15-1:30 p.m. 

National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 
Metropolitari Opera Company NBC Blue 
1:55-5:00 p.m. 

Bull Session CBS 
5:00-5:30 p.m. 
Human Advenutre 
5:00-5:30 p.m. 
Dramas of human achievement, pre- 
sented with the University of Chicago 
faculty. 
Magic Waves 
5:00-5:15 p.m. 
News of radio, dramatized. 
Which Way Peace? 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 
May 4th is the final broadcast of this 
program. 
People’s Platform 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 


May 11. “Will the 30 Hour Week 
Solve Unemployment?” 
Art for Your Sake 

7:30-8:00 p.m. 

Drama in the lives of great painters, 
presented with the National Art Society. 
NBC Red 


CBS 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


CBS 


NBC Red 


Landmarks of Radio Drama 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 


Revivals of radio dramatic hits. 
Radio Guild NBC Blue 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Premiere performance of experimen- 
tal plays written expressly for radio. 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Daylight 
Savings Time. See your papers for 
changes and special features. This 
schedule is expected to continue 
through the month of May. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs from local studios. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue. 











RADIO 


NBC Blue 


NBC Symphony 
10:00-11:30 p.m. 


After the closin ‘ormance of the 
season, May 4th, the orchestra will sail 
for South America for a two-month 
series of concerts. 


Public Affairs CBS 
10:15-10:30 p.m. 
SUNDAYS 
Music and Youth NBC Red 


11:30-11:50 a.m. 
Student concerts, with talks. Pre- 
sented with Music Educators National 
Conference. 


On Your Job 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 
May 5. Camera Finds the News. 
May 12. Tool and Die Man. 
May 19. Travelling Salesman. 
May 26. Wanted: Engineers. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


Pilgrimage of Poetry 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 
May 5. Amy Lowell 
May 12. William Cullen Bryant. 
May 19. Emily Dickinson. 
May 26. John Howard Payne. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 
May 5. Winterset by Maxwell Ander- 


son. End of Season. 
University of Chicago 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 
Round table discussions by profes- 
sors and guests. 


NBC Red 


Democracy in Action CBS 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
May 5. Doing Something About 
Housing. 
May 12. Streamlining the Housing 
Industry. 


May 19. The House Next Door. 
May 26. Rooms with a View. 


Philharmonic CBS 


3:00-4:30 p.m. 
Symphony, with Deems Taylor to 
chat at intermission. 


Foreign Policy Association 
3:15-3:30 p.m. 
Discussions of foreign policy by mem- 
bers of the Association’s staff. 
Pursuit of Happiness 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
Sometimes the pursuit catches some. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


The World Is Yours 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
May 5. 100 Years of Postage Stamps. 
May 12. Whistler — The Artist and 
the Man. 





PROGRAMS 


May 19. Wilkes, the American Who 
Discovered a Continent. 
May 26. The Story of Airships. 


World this Week CBS 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 


MONDAYS 


Scholastic Awards Broadcast NBC Blue 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 

May 6 only. Special program intro- 
ducing outstanding winners in this years 
Scholastic Awards. Program is an an- 
nual salute to the artistic achievements 
of the nation’s public schools. See 
special notice on opposite page of 

ge of time of this broadcast from 
that originally announced on the fourth 
cover of the April 15th issue. 


Adventure in Reading NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
May 6. Lewis Carroll. 
May 18. Jonathan Swift. 
May 20. Francis Bacon. 
May 27. Alfred Henty. 


Youth in the Toils 
7:15-7:30 p.m. 

This important new am is con- 
ducted with the aid of the Committee 
on Criminal Justice of the American 
Law Institute. Lawyers, socioiogists, 
prychiaie, and penologists have con- 
tributed-to this program, designed to 
help young people get out and stay 
out of trouble. 

May 6. The Criminal Sentences 
Himself. 

May 18. They Do Come Out. 

May 20. Youth Courts for America, 

May 27. Rainbow through the Bars. 


NBC Blue 


National Radio Forum NBC Blue 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
TUESDAYS 

The Travelling Cook NBC Blue 
11:30-11:45 p.m. 

Discussions on food and people by 

Richard Kent, noted world traveller and 

gourmet. 

Nature Sketches NBC Red 

1:30-1:45 p.m. 


Informal wayside chats by Raymond 
Gregg with his nature class as they 
hike through Rocky Mountain National 
Park 


May 7. Emerald Trees. 

May 14. Mountain Birds. 

May 21. Nature's 

May 28. Streamside Color. 
Of Men and Books CBS 

4:15-4:30 p.m. 

Professor John T, Frederick, Medill 

School of Journalism, Northwestern 
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University, a distinguished critic, dis- 
cusses the most significant current lit- 
erature. Well worth staying after school 
to hear. 


Henry Aldrich NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Always good for a laugh, thanks to 

Ezra Stone and the author, Clifford 


Goldsmith. 


Information Please NBC Blue 
3:30-9:00 p.m. 

It isn’t the questions; it’s the answers. 
Cavalcade of America NBC Blue 
9:00-9:30 p.m. 

A valuable adjunct to any course in 
American history. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Youth and Democracy NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on “What 

Children Can Do for American Democ- 


racy,” auspices of Youthbuilders, Inc. 


Echoes of History NBC Blue 
2:15-2:30 p.m. 

This program seeks to reproduce 
famous orations of history, on alternate 
Wednesdays. 

May 1. “In favor of Universal Suff- 
rage,” oration by Matthew Carpenter, 
in 1870. 

May 15. “Address at the Opening of 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion,” delivered by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, 1895. 

Highways to Health 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 

Medical talks for ordin le, 
arranged by the New York cade of 
Medicine, a great outfit. 


CBS 


Adventures in Science CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 
THURSDAYS 
How Do You Know? NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 


A science program on the origins of 
things and stuff. 


Medicine in the News 
4:30-4:55 p.m. 
Events in the medical world reported 
by Dr. Bauer, with the cooperation of 
the American Medical Association. 


NBC Blue 


Musical Americana NBC Blue 


8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Raymond Paige conducts a symphonic 
orchestra playing music by American 
composers. Commentary by Deems 
Taylor, 


OR THE MONTH 


America’s Town Meeting NBC Blue 


9:30-10:30 p.m. 
Althou 
has pom 


the season for this program 

a few special “Town Meet- 
ings” will be broadcast in May, as post- 
season attractions. 


Columbia Workshop ‘ CBS 
10:15-10:45 p.m. 
This month, the program included 


the dramatization of the Archibald Mac- 
Leish poem, “America Was Promises,” 
which appeared in the 25th annivers: 
issue of The New Republic. MacLeis 
composed the dramatization also. 


FRIDAYS 
Music Appreciation Hour 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
- Dr. Damrosch talks about music for 
the radio audience, with an abundance 
of illustrative material. 
May 8. Student Achievement pro- 
gram. End of Season. 


NBC Blue 


Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 


10:30-10:45 a.m. 

With the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Cesar Saerch- 
inger seeks to make sense out of the 
current world scene. Brave boy! 
Men Behind the Stars CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 


The drama behind the constellations. 
NBC Red 


Human Nature in Action 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 
May 8. Alexander the Great. 
May W. Scipio. 
May 17. Charlemagne. 
May 24, Mohammed. 
May 31. Confucius. 





SUMMER IS ICUMEN IN 


This is the season when every- 
one in broadcasting goes stark, 
staring mad. The winter schedule 
of programs closes, and new pro- 
grams are devised for the summer 
season. 

You will note that many educa- 
tional programs are closing in the 
first weeks of May. Columbia’s 
School of the Air goes off the air 
the last week in April. On the 
other hand, there are programs 
such as “Democracy in Action,” 
which is slated to go on through 
June. It is likely that the propor- 
tion of serious programs may be 
somewhat reduced in the vacation 
months, but nevertheless there are 
many new educational programs 
now in the incubation stages. We 
hope to be able to announce a 
number of them for you in our 





next radio listing. 











Special Notice 
Time of Scholastic Awards 
Broadcast Changed 


The time of the special annual 
broadcast over the NBC Blue Net- 
work introducing outstanding win- 
ners in this year’s Scholastic 
Awards has been changed from 
2 p.m., Monday, May 6, as an- 
nounced on the back cover of the 
April 15th issue. The correct time 
of this program will be 1.30 p.m. 
on the same day over the same net- 
work. Be sure not to miss this pro- 
gram by tuning in at 2 o’clock, 
when it will be ending, instead of 
1:30 p.m., when it will start. 





Frequency Modulation 


The bane of summer radio — the elec- 
tric storm — is going to be circumvented 
by the new FM stations. With an FM 
receiver, radio is bound to be a year- 
round diversion. 

As of March 12, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had author- 
ized operation of 22 FM stations. Pend- 
ing were 75 other applications for con- 
struction permits. 

Now manufacturing FM _ receivers 
are: General Electric, Hallicrafters, 
Hammarlund, National, Pilot, Radio 
Engineering Laboratories, E. H. Scott, 
Stewart Warner, Stromberg-Carlson, 
and Zenith. Transmitters are made by 
General Electric, Radio Engineering 
Laboratories, and Western Electric. 

Important but little considered factor 
in FM is that John Studebaker, Director 
of the Office of Education, had per- 
suaded the FCC to set aside a strip in 
the ultra-short wave length for non- 
profit educational broadcasters, who 
may, if they choose, use the FM system. 
This is the first real break for educa- 
tional stations in radio. 

First newspapers to try FM is the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Only regions FM threatens to skip 
are rural areas. 

Chicago police are installing FM re- 
ceivers in 200 squad cars, as a result of 
extended tests with a hand-made set. 
The experiment first demonstrated that 
chere was even less static than was ex- 
pected. This was true in places where 
reception with ordinary receivers is im- 
possible. In a second experiment, two 
skilled “ear observers” gave FM a 100% 
readability rating in 37 out of 39 spots, 
up to 1714 miles distant from the trans- 
mitter. A 90% rating, with “fair” and 
“good” reception was earned in the 
other two spots. At the same spots. the 
ordinary radio rated “no intelligibility” 
with a 5% reception. 
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duction of YOUR LIFE WORK films, a series of 

16 mm. motion pictures offering a complete 
course in Vocational Guidance, has been announced by 
Carl F. Mahnke — President of Vocational Guidance 
Films, Inc. of Des Moines, Iowa. The series is being 
produced by Burton Holmes under the scientific super- 
vision of Arthur P. Twogood, associate professor of voca- 
tional education at Iowa State College. Mr. Twogood, 
who has spent twenty-three years in high school voca- 
tional work and two years in training vocational teach- 
ers, brings a wealth of practical experience to the prepa- 
ration of this new teaching tool. 

“Finding Your Life Work,” the first film in the 
series, has now been released. Others will follow on 
these subjects: journalism, radio and television, automo- 
tive service, dairy farming, the electrician, general 
farming, the woodworker, forestry, drafting, retail sell- 
ing, engineering, nursing, accountancy, getting and 
holding a job. 

Each occupational film is designed to inform the high 
school student on such pertinent questions as: What 
does the worker in this occupation do? What are the 
working conditions? What training is required and 
where can it be secured? How can the high school con- 
tribute to this training? What personal qualities are 
necessary? What are the promotional opportunities? 
Each film in the series will be accompanied by a guide 
to relieve teachers of vocational research in presenting 
the material. There will also be an analysis sheet to be 
filled out by the student after he has seen the film. 


VV) ssaton af ¥0 GUIDANCE FILMS: The pro- 


NEWS FROM BELL AND HOWELL: Filmoleen 
cleaning fluid is recommended for Kodachrome film 
as well as for black and white. While Filmoleen, as 
well as other cleaners, will remove the slight surplus 
of dye from the surface of the color film, giving the 
cleaning fabric a yellowish tinge, the colors of the film 
are in no way affected. It is stated that after the first 
tinge of color is removed, subsequent cleanings with 
Filmoleen have no further effect in this respect. 


“Visual Centering” Titler: A new titler for use 
with all Filmo 16mm. cameras is announced by the 
Bell & Howell Company. Rigidity and compactness are 
said to characterize the new unit, and special mention 
is made of an arrangement which permits titles to be 
centered accurately through the viewfinder of each 
camera. 

The titler consists of a camera carriage, a title-card 
carriage, and two swiveled reflectors, each unit sliding 
upon a connecting track and clamping firmly in any 
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position. When set up for normal use, the camera is so 
positioned that the film plane is one foot from the title 
card, Accurate focusing is accomplished either by the 
camera lens itself or by a simple, easily-attached sup- 
plementary lens, 

The title-card holder is hinged to fold forward, out of 
the way, so that small, 3-dimensional objects, such as 
flowers, butterflies, etc., may be filmed at close range, 
For even greater enlargement-of such subjects, or for 
special title or copying work, the camera carriage may 
be moved closer to the card holder, and the proper sup- 
plementary lens used. 


Diagonal splice said to be exclusive to Filmo 
splicing equipment, was decided upon for the follow- 
ing reasons: . 

1, The diagonal splice is longer than the straight 
splice, and since the bonding area is therefore 
greater, the diagonal juncture is stronger. 

2. There is less tension on the diagonal splice as the 
film moves through the loop formations, than on 
the straight splice. The straight splice gets the 
strain all at once, while the diagonal takes it 
gradually as it curves over the loop. 

8. The diagonal splice is less noticeable on the screen. 

4. When a diagonal spliee passes the scanning beam, 
the width of the sound track becomes narrower 
and narrower, gradually decreasing the sound 
coming from this portion of the track. Meanwhile 
the sound from the track in the subsequent scene 
increases. The resultant combination gives some- 
what the same effect in sound as a very rapid lap- 
dissolve in the picture. 

For further information address the Bell and Howell 

Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS: After months of prepa- 
ration, Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., distributors of 16 mm. 
sound and silent films, announce the publication of the 
9th edition of their catalog of entertainment films. 

This edition is by far the largest of the Gutlohn cata- 
logs and contains a wealth of detailed information in its 
112 pages, profusely illustrated with over 70 pictures. 
A copy may be had without cost by writing to Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New York City. 


UNIVERSAL FEATURES IN 16 mm.: Walter 0. 
Gutlohn announces the release of eight full length Uni- 
versal features in 16 mm. These feature pictures are 
available for school rental on an advance approval basis. 
Write to the distributor for complete information. 


(Concluded on page 18-T) 
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NEW RCA 16 mm. SOUND, LM ™ MD. 
PROJECTOR WILL MAKE A | 
- | GRAND GIFT FOR YOUR SCHOOL Bore 


os ing line cast on projection block, this pro- 
1e 


Tell Graduating Class A bout It! jector is as easy to thread as silent equip- 


32 ea suees*s 


Projector uses a specially designed optical 
system and large objective lens (f.1.65) 
which provides 10 to 20% greater screen 
illumination with 750 watt lamp. 





| ment. Has large 16-tooth sprockets which 
Pp engage four to five sprocket holes, increasing 
life of films. 

of ss : ; 

as PA & ; i i eS 3. BETTER, MORE EFFICIENT COOLING. Blower 
: “J j % i scroll in this compartment cools lamp, ampli- 

e, 5 See cay fier and aperture gate. Lamphouse is only 

or é : ree \ Ais . slightly warm while projector is operating, 

; ai - thus increasing lamp life. Lamp may be 
ay : : quickly and easily removed. 
p- 


4. BETTER REEL TAKE-UP AND REWIND. This is 
an exclusive RCA feature. Separate motor 
eliminates spring belts, assures equal tensior 

oe ; * on 400, 800, 1200 and 1600-foot reels. Reel 
no : / tea} 2 
8S rewind is simple and rapid. 














We 
’ 5S. BETTER EQUALIZATION. The film take-up 
h j : equalizer, between take-up reel and lower 
t ae sprocket, greatly reduces magnitude of jerks 
re and uneven pull of reel. 
C 
; : Ld G. BETTER CONVENIENCE. The sound optical 
he ) 0 units are mounted on single casting with 
ei ; swinging bracket for easy cleaning. Exciter 
h gga a , lamp may be quickly changed. 
: e . " ' 
it 7. BETTER OPERATING EASE. All controls 
conveniently located and grouped for easy 
operation. Loss of film loop quickly adjusted 
en. without stopping projector. 
m, j 
: ¥ \ 8. BETTER INPUT PERFORMANCE. Input jack 
ver a 4, permits use of high impedance micr 
nd : : or Victrola attachment with magnetic or crys- 
| te : tal pick-up. Speech input may be used with 
ile 3 ; either sound or silent films. 
ne 
ne- 9. BETTER REPRODUCTION. 
ap- . ae : ‘ 10. BETTER FRAMING. 
; <=—_— . 11. BETTER TONE. 
ell _ ' 12. BETTER ACCESSIBILITY. 
o1S. 
13. BETTER VERSATILITY. 
a . _ ° 
See the exclusive features which put this ais ettelic aaa. 
a- . ege 
ee simplified unit for schools YEARS AHEAD! 15. BETTER LAMP SERVICE. 
. F . 16. BETTER PORTABILITY. 
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Two Cooperative Film Libraries 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT PLAN 
By Godfrey M. Elliott 


tion picture, it has been evident that films must 

be stored and circulated in a fashion that will 
make them available to teachers at the proper time. 
From the first distribution areas of far reaching and 
awkward radii, the drive has ]»een toward libraries serv- 
ing smaller groups of schools. Educators have always 
recognized the fact that the small and locally situated 
library with its basic list of useful films is the most effec- 
tive solution to this problem of making the film available 
when and where it is most needed. 

Considerable growth has been observed in non-profit 
libraries during the past few years. Designed to meet 
demands within a relatively small area, and sponsored 
for the most part by universities and teacher training 
institutions, these organizations are serving a good pur- 
pose within their limitations. Unfortunately for the 
school, the non-profit library has almost as many restrict- 
ing features as does its com- 
mercial counterpart—the ren- 
tal library. Examination of 
its structure shows that its 
“entrance fee” or “per unit 
fee” is little more than block 
rental, and that such charges 
in addition are rarely lower 
than those made by the com- 
mercial rental libraries. Then, 
too, the small school which 
rents a film for its one biology class pays just as much as 
the large school which rents the same film at the identi- 
cal rate and is able to use it in four sections of biology. 

Obviously, the answer to these problems is the local 
film library owned and controlled by the schools partici- 
pating in its services. To date, this form of library has 
operated almost exclusively in the larger city systems. 
There is a mistaken notion that this type of film library 
can exist only when it is initiated and financed by the 
local board of education. In a few recent instances the 
initiative of small groups of schools has shown this belief 
to be untrue. The result of this action has been the or- 
ganization of the local library on a cooperative basis. 

The true cooperative library is an organization whose 
ownership of materials and control of administration 
rests solely in the hands of the schools using its services. 
It is further characterized by complete democracy of 
organization and administration. Wherever a minimum 
of eight or ten schools can be found located conveniently 
close to each other, such a project is entirely feasible. 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 


FE VER since the acceptance of the educational mo- 


Editor’s Note: Each of these two discussions 
pertain to Cooperative Film Libraries organized 
within county units. You will notice that the de- 
tails of organization and administration are es- 
sentially different. We present these varying 
points of view with the hope that they may prove 
helpful to other county, district or city adminis- 
trative units contemplating the audio-visual pro- 
grams best suited to their local requirements. 


STANDARD FEE PLAN 
By Roy W. Epting and Bruce Hoag 


S our Orange County Film Library nears the close 
A of its second year of successful operation, we can 


look back with satisfaction at our progress. The 
problems involved in forming the library have faded 
into the past; methods of selecting and scheduling films 
have been systematized; and we are now interested in 
adding services that will make the Library more than a 
mere ‘distribution center. 

The possibility of organizing a film library was first 
brought up at a meeting of administrators of Orange 
County. The idea met with approval, and a committee 
was appointed to investigate. Finally a general meeting 
of principals, teachers, board members, and parents was 
held to see instructional films and discuss the matter. 
Over one hundred people attended the meeting, ob- 
served four instructional sound films, and discussed the 
kind of equipment needed, the films to select, and sim- 
ilar problems. 

A committee was appoint- 
ed in each of the three super- 
visory districts to explain the 
plan to the schools of the 
county. These three groups 
were of great importance in 
acquainting the schools with 
the Film Library idea. One 
of the committees was espe- 
cially enthusiastic, with the 


result that eleven of thirteen - 


possible schools located in that supervisory district 
joined the Library, even though nine of the eleven 
schools had no projection equipment at the time they 
indicated their intention to join. 

The Library started operation in September 1938 with 
nineteen member schools, each one of which contributed 
one instructional sound film. Although each school made 
its own film selection, care was taken to choose one that 
had a wide usage, such as “Farm Animals,” “Our Earth,” 
“Conservation,” “Seed Dispersal,” “How Nature Protects 
Animals,” “Earth in Motion,” “String Choir,” etc. These 
films were all deposited at the headquarters and dis- 
tributed to members on request to be used for one week 
at a time. Both the Library and the members kept an 
accurate record of the films sent and the number of times 
each film was run. 

At the end of the year, each school paid its propor- 
tionate share of the general expense incurred, and in 
addition deposited with the headquarters 10c for each 
time it had projected a filnt. It should be noted that this 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 
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Many-Sided Motion Picture 
(Concluded from page 7-T) 


For our biology classes, the following objectives were 
set up before the showing of the film Plant Growth. 


To acquire an appreciation of the functions of 
roots, stems, and leaves. 

To learn the parts and functions of flowers. 

To learn what seeds are and how they are scattered. 

To understand the relation of insects to plant 
growth. 

To know how seeds germinate, and under what 
conditions. 

To appreciate the importance of food, air, and 
proper temperature to a plant. 

To apreciate the struggle to survive. 

To understand nature’s laws of conservation and 
reproduction of life. 

To acquire an interest in gardening. 

To appreciate the importance of green plants as 
the “food factory” for all life. 


Use of other Visual-Sensory Aids 

Field trips followed the film presentation, resulting 
in classified collections of roots, stems, leaves, and 
flowers. Scrap-books were made as a study of the various 
kinds of seed dispersal. Experiments with seedlings 
disclosed heliotropism, the turning of plants to the 
light; the effect of water on plant growth; a demonstra- 
tion of osmosis; and a study of transpiration of plants. 
In one class, each student started a window-garden at 
school in the early spring. He chose his own flowers 
and vegetables, after drawing plans of his own home 
and yard to determine the correct planting to fit his 
needs, Later the seedlings were transplanted to the 
pupil’s home grounds in an effort at civic betterment. 


Procedure Following the Film 

We feel that discussion must follow immediately after 
the picture presentation. This part is important, and 
with us falls under three heads. First, make sure that 
the class objectives have been reached; second, clarify 
any misconceptions in the minds of any students re- 
garding the film; third, open up new avenues of ex- 
perience along all possible related paths. 

After considerable experimenting in our schools we 
have reached the conclusion that interruption for the 
purpose of further clarification is not advisable on an 
educational film in an eleven to fifteen minute showing. 

In conclusion, if a teacher thoroughly understands 
a film; has carefully set up objectives which are well 
understood by both herself and her class; takes time 
immediately after the film showing to clinch her objec- 
tives; and finally stimulates the reaching out for new 
experiences, she will find the motion picture is the 
necessary salt to create a thirst for further knowledge. 


E. C. Waggoner, the author of this article, is Director of Visual 
Education in the Elgin Public chools, Elgin, Illinois. 





Erpi Instructional 
Sound Films now 
used in all 48 States 
and 29 Foreign Lands 


Such world-wide acceptance and use of Erpi Classroom 
Films can be explained in one way only: They have 
proved their value as teaching tools—suited to the needs 
and budgets of thousands of schools, small and large. 
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Sound films are so effective because of their complete- 
ness. Presenting subject matter through a combination 
of both sight and sound, they make a clearer, more 
lasting impression than is possible through either alone. 
Further, they make possible the use of much material 
that can be presented in no other way. 


aS 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. now offers your school a 
comprehensive library of 141 instructional films—with 
24 more to be released in 1940. There are films for 
use in Primary Grades, Social Studies, Biological and 
Physical Sciences, Music, Art, Athletics, Child Psych- 
ology, Vocational Guidance and Teacher Training. 
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Ten years’ experience has proved that ERPI sound films 
are economical to use. Because: They last for years— 
may be used for a variety of purposes—miay be used in 
several different grade levels—may be correlated with 
a number of different courses. Send the coupon for 
full details. : 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


$C-4-40 





ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 

35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue,sLong Island City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your complete descriptive catalog and your 

special Integration Chart which shows graphically how each film can be used 

in a number of different courses. ° 


Nome. 


Addrea: 
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School Enrollment Plan 
(Concluded from page 14-T) 


The ideal place for the organization 
of the cooperative film library is within 
the limits of the local city, district, or 
county administrative unit. The fact 
that certain schools are already bound 
together with local administrative ties 

ill make it much easier for them to or- 
ganize their library. 

To insure success, the group must be 
organized on a thoroughly p ewaley 
basis: each member school, great or 
small, must have an equal voice in the 
library's affairs, and membership fees 
must be based upon the school’s ability 
to pay. For example, the membership 
fee for one existing cooperative library 
is based upon the number of students 
enrolled in the school. If the school has 
500 students enrolled, it pays $50, or 
ten cents per pupil. 

The small cooperative library does 
not envision the initial purchase of an 
extensive list of educational subjects. 
Instead, its first purchases are confined 
to a small list of subjects which can 
have a wide and frequent use among 
its members. 

The most conveniently located school 
in the group is chosen as the central 
depository, necessary clerical forms are 


devised, a list of regulations is drawn 
up, and: the library is ready to go to 
work. Maintenance of the films and the 
addition of new subjects is provided for 
by annual assessments on the member 
schools, still on the basis of ability to 
pay, and without regard to any flat fee 
system or number of films that may 
have been used. 

In two counties of West Virginia, co- 
operative film libraries are already a 
reality; both systems were put into op- 
eration during the past year. One of 
these has 16 members, the other in- 
cludes 18 schools. In the latter instance, 
member schools range in size of enroll- 
ment from 150 to 800 students. In 
neither case is the project controHed by 
the board of education. Both libraries 
are administered, without expense, by 
principals, teachers, and students of the 
school systems involved. 

The cooperative film library is an en- 
terprise that requires only initiative and 
the expenditure of a relatively small 
amount of money. It is the first step to- 
ward encouraging real teacher use of 
films in the classroom, by making them 
available to the teacher at the moment 
when she needs them most. 


Godfrey M. Elliott is Director of the 
Mercer County (West Virginia) Coopera- 
tive Film Library. 

















volume in October, 1940. 





If you use educational pilms 


you need the 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is an aid to the selection of the latest 
and best films for use with all courses of study. It lists currently obtainable 
films from all sources by subjects and decribes, evaluates and grades them. 
Full information is given concerning producers, distributors, terms and all 
necessary technical details. Quarterly supplements keep the EDUCATONAL 
FILM CATALOG always up to date. The subscription price of $4 includes a 
revised edition of the Foundation volume published in October 1939, plus 
quarterly supplements in January, April and July and a bound annual 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 











(Concluded from page 14-T) 
assessment of 10c a showing provides a 
reserve for pearer: Lap aa a plan 
for making equitable the cost to the 
large and the small school systems. 
Actually each school pays for the num- 
ber of times ae ae the film. 

Durin of ation, 
the pet csdeclaals lei aol times 
to discuss problems pertaining to re- 
pair of film damages, administrative de- 
tails, selection of for the followin 
year, etc. It was decided that oak 
school was responsible for any damage 
incurred while the film was in its pos- 


session. 


Plan Expansion 


During the first year the Library was 
operated by a volunteer teacher with the 
aid of a student. No charge was made 
for this service, for it was understood 
that a different school would take over 
the responsibility each succeeding year. 
The principals, however, decides to 
leave the Library in one place and pay 
a service charge of 25c a reel, for they 
understood thoroughly the amount of 
work involved in inspecting, scheduling, 
sending films and keeping records. At 
present the Library contains forty-four 
reels of instructional sound films owned 
by twenty-two members. Next school 
year. there will be about seventy reels 
oe by twenty-five or more mem- 


Every member school feels that its 
money has been well spent, although 
some believe that there is still some- 
— to be pret: ec in training the 
teachers to use the instructional films 
correctly in the classrooms. For those 
who want actual figures, the cost for 
the use of a film under the present ar- 
rangement in a typical : totals 77c, 
which is made up of postage—22c, serv- 
ice fee—25c, 3 showings—10c per run 
—30c. 

The members are proud of our coop- 
erative enterprise. There is a feeling rf 
good will: that is evident throughout the 
county and at every meeting of the di- 
rectors of visual education. Our distri- 
bution system works smoothly. Our big 
problem at present is to make the best 
use of what we now have available 
through in-service teacher training, bul- 
letins, and other means of getting in- 
formation to those who are in need of 
this assistance. 


Roy W. Epting is Director of the Orange 
County (New York) Cooperative Film 
Library and Bruce Hoag is Director of 
Visual Education in the Warwick Public 
Schools. 
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Student Participation 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 

The film subjects must be selected for 
the factual and explanatory ideas that 
each contribute to a unit. The hap- 
hazard showing of films that “just came” 
is a deplorable practice which brin 
into disrepute this new teaching tool. 
When the units in the regular program 
of history, geography, general science, 
physiology, and other subjects are 
planned, the instructor should arrange a 
coinciding visual program. One picture 
selected each week to coincide closely 
with definite instruction is a sensible 
beginning. 

Information concerning the content 
and educational objectives of films can 
be obtained through state educational 
distributing agents. All films should be 
previewed by the instructor before they 
become a definite part of the semester's 
program. A complete record should be 
kept of the films used to serve as a 
guide in the»preparation of future film 
schedules, 

Teaching Technique 

It is obvious that neither the silent 
nor the sound motion picture is a work- 
ing tool without an alert teacher. There 
must be a skillful setting of the pupils’ 
observation before the film is shown, to- 
gether with a discussion to check on 
the facts and ideas presented. Repeat 
showings for closer observation open 
new channels for discussion and stimu- 
late students to make further investi- 
gation of the subject in the form of 
outside reading and other related ac- 
tivities. 

Student Participation 

Audio-Visual service offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to put both students 
and faculty into cooperative activity. It 
is rich in interest for students and has 
possibilities in skill, training, and: re- 
sponsibility for important school events. 

An active member of the faculty may 
form a “movie club,” “a snapshot club,” 
or “a camera club” which will give its 
student members insight into the edu- 
cational power of the motion picture, 
the use of photography, and the differ- 
ent types of projection useful in in- 
struction. 

A modern school should be equipped 
with projection apparatus which should, 
at the minimum, be a 16 mm. sound 
projector, a film strip projector and a 
lantern slide projector for each floor. 

In using audio-visual material there 
is genuine opportunity for training in 
the conduct of the school business. The 
receiving and dispatching of films and 
the business concerned with it offers 
opportunity for excellent practice in 
handling valuable property. From these 
activities arise daily practice in business 
methods and in assuming community 
responsibilities. 





It is necessary for the supervising di- 
rector of these activities regi an 
office routine that accomplishes the job 
of placing the material at the exact 
time when teachers want it. This organ- 
ization requires a small office, a store- 
room under lock and key, files, repair 
tools, rewinds, cases, extra reels, and, 
in a large high school, a typewriter and 
mimeograph. 

The faculty member should select 
and train various student committees to 
visit teachers and obtain from them 
the exact description of materials in 
films, slides, and charts that they wish 
to use with various units, Students who 
search for the films, slides, charts, etc., 
requested by the teacher can obtain a 
liberal education in the process. The 
correspondence, the use of lists, the 
checking of material, the instructor's 
preview of the film, and the final report 
are all factors of educational value. 

It is the duty of the visual education- 
al office to secure all films, slides, charts, 
etc., that teachers requisition and to 
have this material in the school room 
at the date scheduled. It is of funda- 
mental importance that all material be 
screened by each instructor before use. 
The visual office should place at the 
disposal of the teacher synopses, out- 
lines, tests, vocabulary, etc. The more 
intelligent the aid the office renders, the 


more valuable the service. The instruc- 
tor should be fully informed concerning 
all types of material available, and the 
Club should arrange to deliver the mate- 
rial requisitioned at the exact hour and 
place scheduled for the showing. ~ 

If it seems desirable, a visual educa- 
tion room can be operated by a Club 
so that any class may come to it for a 
lesson according to a pre-arranged 
schedule. The room should be equipped 
with projector, screen, shades, etc., and 
teachers could schedule films, slides, ex- 
hibits, etc., in advance. There should 
be a central booking program sheet for 
such a visual education room, displayed 
conveniently so that teachers may reg- 
ister for the hour when they will require 
the room. 

‘Club members can provide the teach- 
er with report forms to be filled out 
after the completion of the lesson. 
These report cards should be kept in a 
permanent file where they can serve as 
an invaluable guide to teachers who 
are planning the semester's program. 
Such a record of films should be the 
central activity of a well organized stu- 
dents’ club, giving visual service to all 
subjects included in the school program. 


W. M. Gregory, the author of the ar- 
ticle, is Director of the Educational Mu- 
seum, Cleveland Public Schools. 





16MM 
SOUND or SILENT 


A WIDER TEACHING 
RANGE 


Only in Victor Equipment can educators find all of these Multiple 
Uses that meet the modern demands in Visual Education of 
Today and Tomorrow. Clearest Pictures — Unequalled Superb 
Sound — Public Address System — Phono Record Turntable — 
Recording Unit—Central Radio System, everything easily portable 


—and 


ll possible from one basic unit for 30 or 3000 students. 


Consequently, Victor Equipment has established « New Era in 
Visual Educetion. You can receive complete explanation and 
description of these Wider Utility and Greater Economy Features 


by writing Victor Today. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. $-2, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Distributors Throughout the World 





In Focus 
(Concluded from page 12-T) 


FILMS ON EUROPE, ASIA, FAR 
EAST:. Highlights about the cities, 
farms, people, industries, and activities 
of countries on which the attention of 
the world is focused are now available 
on both a rental and purchase basis 
through Bailey Film Service, 1651 Cos- 
mo Street, Hollywood, California. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
(half-reel silent subjects) were pro- 
duced during the summer of 19389 by 
Dr. William G. Campbell, Professor 
of Education at the University of South- 
ern California. Russia and China (one- 
reel silent films) were filmed by Dr. 


Herman H. Chrisman, formerly asso- 
ciated with Stanford University. —- 

These films, edited by Miss Mary- 
Clint Iron — formerly Assistant Director 
of Visual Education for the Los Angeles 
County Schools, will be found useful in 
courses in Social Studies, Civics, His- 
tory, Economics and Sociology. All of 
the subjects are available in color as 
well as the conventional black and 
white. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CHICO: 
Announcement has just been made of 
the availability of 16 mm. sound prints 
of this widely acclaimed picture on ani- 
mal life in the forests of northern Mex- 
ico. Produced by the Woodard brothers 
and released for theatrical showings 
early in 1938 (Scholastic, April 28, 











ing the efforts of both.” 


JULIUS CAESAR 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 


“How Helpful Are Shakespeare Recordings?” 


Walter Ginsberg’s article in the April issue of the English 
Journal reaches this conclusion: 


“It is the dramatic approach to Shakespeare that the 
Mercury recordings serve so well, displacing the activities 
of neither pupil nor teacher but stimulating and heighten- 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Order now from 


TWELFTH NIGHT 





49 East 33rd St., New York 




















“THE ADVENTURES OF 
CHICO” 


The Story of a Boy 
and His Animal Friends 


PRESS COMMENTS: 
e “Belongs with Robert Flaherty’s “Nanook 
of the North” and among pictures that are 
looked at year after year till they get to be 
called classics..—-NATIONAL BOARD OF 
REVIEW. * 

e “Tender charming, gently humorous. The 
raccoons, armadillos, deer and birds are as 
cute as any of Disney’s animals. If it is not 
the best animal picture ever made, we 
some one will tells us where to look for its 
equal. Should receive a special award.”— 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Running Time: 58 min.—16 mm. Sound 
Is Now Being Distributed Exclusively by 


PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. 


1650 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK CITY 


“THE EARTH AND ITS SEASONS” 


“THE STORY OF OuR FLAG” 


Immediate Delivery °* 








A SERIES OF SOUND FILMS FOR CLASSROOM STUDY 
e e “RECTILINEAR COORDINATES” 
¢ “THE MYSTERIES OF WATER” ° 

© “THE WORLD WE LivE IN” ° 
. ¢ “THE PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION”. 
Ali subjects are 16 mm., 400 ft. sound productions—Price, each $40 with sound. 
Write for Catalog °* 


MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY CO. * 





MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


USE 
RADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 


1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 


For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 


NO INCREASE for WORLD’S FAIR! 


\ Empire rates will begin—as always—at $2.00 


WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 

Baa SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
= White, Amber or Green. 1 
ee Accept no s: bstitute. 








single; $3.00 double. Send for FREE bookletp 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.—NEW YORK 
“at the Gateway to Times Square” £. B. BELL, Gon. Mgr, 


“THE STORY OF COAL” 
“THE STORY OF STEEL” 


School Discount 10% 
130 W. 46th Street, New York City 











1938), the film was given top-r 
classification by movie critics all 
the country. Rs 
The “adventures” are concerned with - 
the everyday activities of a ten-year. 
old peon boy who lives alone with his 
father. They live a solitary and almost 
rimitive existence — growing and 
Sndlkg their own corn, catching quail, 
tending goats. Young Chico, having no 
companions of his own age to Play with, 
makes friendly overtures to harm- 
less animals and birds of the region. It 
is the friendship of Paisano, a road-run- 
ner bird, that saves Chico’s life in the 
final dramatic episode. The narrative is 
resented by Chico himself, in halting, 
ut perfectly understandable English, 
Distribution of the film is controlled 
by Pictorial Films, Inc., 1650 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


TEACHING FILMS IN. KODA- 
CHROME: “How Birds Feed Their 
Young,” the first Eastman Classroom 
Film in full-color Kodachrome, is an- 
nounced from Rochester by the East- 
man Kodak Company. One-half reel, it 
is available for immediate delivery. 

The photographer, Dr. Arthur A. Al- 
len, Professor of Ornithology, Cornell 
University, shows the feeding habits of 
the following birds: Indigo Bunting, 
Thrush, Bluebird, Cedar Waxwing, 
Goldfinch, Hummingbird, Heron, Snake- 
bird, Least Bittern, Quail and Grouse. 


FILM DAMAGE INSURANCE 
PLAN: The Visual Instruction Ex- 
change of the Ohio State Department 
of Education will put into effect a regu- 
lation protecting schools using material 
from the Film Exchange against all 
losses due to damage done to slides or 
films up to and including a total of 
$100.00. An assessment of $3.00 to 
cover the insurance on the material be- 
longing to the State Slide and Film 
Exchange will be collected with the 
first order for service sent in for the 
school year 1940-41. The insurance 
does not cover losses in tr rtation, 
or charges made by the Exchange for 
postage, or unacceptable reels. Circuits 
will be regarded in the same light as 
individual schools or city systems, pro- 
viding the entire number of schools 
composing the circuit divides responsi- 


bility on losses. For — ek 


over = 


$100.00 the damager pay the f 
costs. 

At the close of the year an auditing 
committee will go over the accounts 
and report to all users of the Exchange 
service the amount of damage and the 
total sum collected through insurance 
fees. In the event of a surplus, each 

articipant may elect to receive a re- 
Fand or to let the excess amount stand 
as part payment toward the insurance 
fee for the following year. 
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MAJOR PROGRAMS 
in 16 mm. Sound Film 
now available for Schools on 

Advance Approval basis. 








=| MAD ABOUT MUSIC 


with Deanna Durbin, Herbert 
Marshall, Gail Patrick and 
Arthur Treacher, 


bg 


LETTER OF 
INTRODUCTION 
Edgar Bergen and “Ckarlie 
McCarthy,” with Adolphe Men- 

jou and Andrea Leeds. 


bs 
SERVICE DE LUXE 


featuring Constance Bennett, 
Vincent Price, Charles Ruggles, 
Helen Broderick and Mischa 


Auer. 
w 


CALIFORNIA 
STRAIGHT AHEAD! 
with John Wayne. 


* 
SWING THAT CHEER 


starring Tom Brown and Andy 
Devine. 
¥ 


PRESCRIPTION FOR 
ROMANCE 


with Wendy Barrie and Mischa 
Auer, 
ve 


GOODBYE BROADWAY 
with Alice Brady, Charles Win- 
ninger, Tommy Riggs and “Betty 


Lou.” 
* 


NEWSBOYS’ HOME 
with Jackie Cooper and Ed- 
mund Lowe. (Available Sept.). 


Just Off the Press! 


Our latest and largest catalog of 
entertainment films, Yours for 
the asking, 














WALTER O. 


GUTLOHN,: 


35 W. 45th ST. pept. us-25 N. Y. 
ie 





+ Fiinas: fax OCC Camaps 
(Concluded from page 9-T) 
essential to train instructors in the use of 
the films and equipment. A training con- 
ference was called, and Ait ay — 

a nearby cam ici in an ac 

class Ahan J 0 Re ted calls to 
the individual camps are made for the 
purpose of checking on film utilization. 

“All motion pictures and film stri 
are integrated with the course of miidy. 
The instructional program is organized 
on a unit basis — each unit covering a 

riod of three months, All camps in the 
District are — with a sound pro- 
jector and a film strip projector. 

“The procedure in presenting an edu- 
cational film to the class is essentially as 
follows: from five to ten minutes at the 
beginning of the lesson are taken to di- 
rect attention to what the picture will 
reveal. Then the picture is shown. The 
showing is followed by a discussion pe- 
riod, sometimes lasting a half-hour or 
more, on detailed information secured 
through the medium of the picture. Cor- 
relation with the aims of the lesson is 
accomplished and the film is then shown 
a second time and discussed briefly. 


“The use of these teaching tools has 
not only strengthened our instructional 
program, but it has stimulated the en- 
rollees to attend the camp schools. The 
participation of enrollees in the educa- 
tional program is voluntary, but at the 
present time 91 per cent of them in the 
district are attending classes: whereas, 
before the use of visual aids, only 75 
per cent of the enrollees participated. 


“The mechanical features of the pro- 
gram include: the preparation of a film 
catalog and standard request forms, 
booking and shipping of films, mainte- 
nance of permanent .report forms, pro- 
vision for i , cleaning, repair- 


ing and storing films and film strips.” 


In summing up his discussion, Mr. 
Reimund says, “The Visual Center in 
the Nebraska-Kansas CCC District was 
established. in June 1939. Since that 
time the 200 camps in the District have 
been equipped with sound motion pic- 
ture and strip projectors. The ad- 
dition of new films to the Library is still 
in progress; training of the teaching 
personnel is a continuous process. We 
are constantly striving for ways and 
means to render more efficient service 


to our camps, and the entire visual pro- 
gram is being geared to meet the ever 
increasing demand.” 


Howard W. Oxley is National Director 
of CCC Camp Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Harry H. Riemund is 
Educational Adisor of the Nebraska-Kan- 
sas District CCC with headquarters in 











Omaha. 





PLOSOUNS PRAJECTORS 
New Prevent 


INCORRECT THREADING 
Last Possibility of Film Damage Eliminated 
FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” ' 


guard. Release 
Eero Uebel Somes sap 

@ New Safe-lock Sprocket—Instead of adding 
annoying gadgets in an attempt to protect film 
after it has been incorrectly threaded, Bell & 
Howell engineers have created a device that 
prevents film from being incorrectly threaded! It 
is the new SAFE-LOCK SPROCKET — exceedingly 
simple—easy to use. To thread, simply place 

imately in place, flip the Sarg- 
LOCK and the film is automatically, safely, 
and perfectlylocked on the sprocket. It cannot 
jump off and tear itself on sprocket teeth. 


@ New Take-up—A new self-compensating con- 
stant-tension take-up is so designed that regard- 
less of the size of the reel or the amount of 
film on the reel, film tension is a/ways main- 
tained at exactly the proper pull. Thus, the 
entire film is taken up smoothly and evenly. 


PLUS Value 
PLUS Service 


cialists are loca‘ 

throughout the 

Uni tates. If 

E need the serv- 

ices of the one near- 

est you—use the 
No cost or 

ion. 


@A Bell & Howell Projector gives you the 
finest cinemachinery at lowest cost per year of 
service... film protection ti:at prevents damage 
-.. and the plus value of Bell & Howell's con- 
tinued interest in your satisfaction with B&H 
equipment. B&H service to schools includes 
renting and selling films from a constantl 
growing library; providing cameras whi 
schools use in making their own films; and the 
assistance of the B&H staff of Visual Educa- 
tion Specialists. These men are thoroughly in- 
formed about school films and their applica- . 
tion to teaching needs. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Lon- 
don. Established 1907. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1846 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please pore pone nearest Visual Education 
Specialist to help me with this problem: 


Include details on projectors for ( ) sound 
film; ( ) silent film; price reductions on ( ) 
Filmosound ‘‘Auditorium”’ ( ) ‘‘Filmoarc.”’ 

Send free 1940 catalog of (_) sound films; ( ) 
16mm. silent films; ( ) Bray Educational Films. 








PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 








A MONTHLY SECTION 


DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





RADIO and RECORDS 


NBC Photo by Haussler 
TELEVISION ROUNDS CORNER 
RCA is almost set to deliver theater size television to 
bars, hotels, cafes, department stores, or clubs. Demon- 
trations in May will project studio shows on a screen 
9x12 feet. Intallations of a smaller set, with a 3x6 
screen, will be $1,750. 


a * * 


Sub-surface factors in television row with Federal 
Communications Commission include threat of a patent 
squabble, competitive strivings of the RCA and Dumont 
(not DuPont) interests, and a clash between the phil- 
osophies of Democratic paternalism and Republican 
free-wheeling. President Roosevelt's interest is to prevent 
monopoly control of the sets or broadcasts. Incidentally, 
RCA now announces that it is possible to build a set 
adjustable to various types of television broadcasts. 
The chief technical hitch to date has been that one group 
recommends 44] lines to a picture as the best scanning 
system, and another group would scan more than 600 
lines. 


STEREOPHONIC SOUND 

Tops in sound reproduction so far is the new “stereo- 
phonic” method demonstrated titis month at Carnegie 
Hall by Bell Laboratories (Western Electric). In a two 
hour concert, three amplifiers expanded sound without 
distortion to an intensity that was slightly uncomfortable 
and a bit frightening. The recorded sound is picked up 
from four film strips. Three of the films regulate the 
pitch and tone, and the fourth regulates the volume. It 
is not yet practical for the movies, 


Fifteen radio dramatizations on city government are 


LEFT: Walter Dan.rosch, conductor of the NBC Mu 
sie Appreciation Hour, captivated these young visitors, 


cation. Theme: “City government is a business— 
it your business.” 


now ready for schools through the U. S. Office a 


The eleventh Institute for Education by Radio meets 
April 29, 30 and May 1 at Ohio State University. The 
general sessions, demonstrations, and clinics are open to 
all interested persons upon payment of a registration fee 
which varies from 50c to $3.00, 


CAVALCADE 

Recordings of the Cavalcade of America programs 
are available in two sizes: 16 inch to play. 334 r.p.m. 
at $3.75, and three 12 inch playing 78 r.p.m, for $.75 
per set. The recorded programs are; 


The Constitution 

Francis Scott Key 

Abraham Lincoln 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Physician and Wit 
The Declaration of Independence 

George Washington, Farmer 

The Pine Tree Shilling 

Benjamin Franklin, Inventor and Good Fellow 
Patrick Henry 

Nathan Hale 

The Seeing Eye, Dogs Trained to Lead the Blind 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The records are distributed by the Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


EVALUATION 

A. L, Chapman, Director of the Bureau of Research 
in Education by Radio at the University of Texas, is 
distributing a form for the evaluation of a system of 
school broadcasting. This form was devised by Mr. 
Chapman in cooperation with The Eavluation of School 
Broadcasts Project at Ohio State University, Columbus. 


IN FEWER WORDS 

Record companies have dropped the move to license 
broadcasters to use their discs. . . . The College of New 
Rochelle is using Shakespeare recordings to ey pupils 
grasp dramatic value in Elizabethan drama. . . . General 
Records, 1600 Broadway, New York, issues a voodoo 
album: “Vodoo Songs of Haiti” sung by Damballa 
Wedo Singers with drums, $6.50. . . . It also handles the 
Belgian Congo Music from the Denis-Roosevelt film, 
“Dark Rapture,” at $2.00 a plate... . and “The Red 
Mikado” from “Pins and Needles” at $1.25. 
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Outdoor setting for playwright Paul 
Green’s The Lost Colony, presented at 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina, 1937, 


age of changing standards in the 

theatre as elsewhere, producers 
of outdoor plays still must make use 
of many time-honored dramatic con- 
ventions, for there is no such thing 
as an intimate stage scene when 
woodlands form the back drop, the 
sky is the theatre’s roof, and the au- 
dience is spread out comfortably and 
casually toward three, if not all, 
points of the compass. 

The outdoor play or pageant can 
be either charming and inspiring or 
a waste of time for everybody con- 
cerned, and unfortunateély, the latter 
impression usually prevails. The size 
of the earth, of the sky, of the pa- 
trioctic idea which fostered the 
pageant script to begin with, all seem 
to combine to reduce the perform- 
ance itself to. inferiority. re are 
few scripts which merit outdoor 
presentation, and those which do re- 
quire the very best of direction. Out- 
door plays are not for tyros. 

In the first place, unless the dra- 
matic group boasts a syivan theatre 
with custom-made seats, a stage set- 
ting must be chosen that is suitable 
for the outdoor play. Apart from 
physical attractiveness, which all of 
the company will understand, there 
is the more difficult problem of 
acoustics to be solved. Although it 
is usually true that a hillside in the 
tear of the playing stage acts as a 
sounding board and that sound waves 
move upwards and outwards from 
the vocal point, it is not wise to take 
such things on faith, or even on the 
word of some school scientist. When 
the Yale Bowl was completed, it was 
assumed that the band playing in the 
base would be heard by everybody, 


|: spite of the fact that this is an 








Staging the Outdoor Play 


Actors Must Be Good to Compete With Nature 


By Margaret Mayorga 


and only by experimentation was 1t 
finally learned that the band could 
be heard best when it was seated 
near the top of the great amphi- 
theatre. 

And it is not generally known, 
even by people who construct band- 
stands for outdoor orchestras that 
trees, in addition to obstructing vi- 
sion, are the cause of cones of silence 
which extend behind their trunks in 
a fan shape and interfere, sometimes 
drastically, with hearing facilities 
within the fan-like area. 

If a site can be found with a quiet 
stream of water lying between the 
audience and the stage, and not too 
much breeze from any direction, the 
acoustical problems will of course be 
solved, but most pageant groups must 
be content to play before some gently 
sloping green-sward. 

These groups will need to look well 
to the vocal qualities of their players 
as well as to their abilities to act to 
the tips of their fingers. The elabor- 
ate gestures which would look mid- 
Victorian on a Little Theatre stage 
will blend with the open scene, and 
oratorical deliveries may be put to 
judicious uses. 

The kind of voice that enables a 
speaker to talk without a microphone 
in the open air is either the result of 
years of professional training or is 
a natural gift. As there are no simple 
exercises that will develop an actor's 
or actress's voice within the short 
space of a few months, players for 
outdoor performances must be 
chosen from .among the naturally 


endowed, and from singers and ath- 
letes whose lungs have already been 
trained. The outdoor voices must 
have strength, flexibility, and either 
overtones or authority — the thin _ 
voices will not do. Anyone who can 
not talk in an ordinary speaking 
voice for an hour without feeling 
fatigue or muscle strain had better 
not attempt to speak in an out-of- 
doors performance, for this person 
has not learned to use the throat and 
lungs adequately. 

Even the full-toned voice must be 
careful of its outdoor diction, for 
unless value is given to every syllable 
of every word, and to the vowels and 
consonants within the words, much 
of the player's meaning will be lost 
to the audience. Even though it is 
true that in the American theatre 
perfectly clear enunciation is seldom 
heard, the outdoor speaker must 
sound all the wh’s (who, which, 
what, when—not hoo, wich, wot, 
wen) and the wu’s such as those in 
institute, aptitude, duty must rhyme 
with beauty. In fact, all vowels must 
be given a value and must not be 
slurred; real must be re-al, not rill 
or reel or something between the 
two; story must be sto-ry, not store-y; 
and perennial must be per-en-ni-al, 
not per-en-yel. If these values are 
carefully achieved, friends will be 
able to say at the conclusion of the 
performance, “I heard every word.” 

It is not possible to speak so quick- 
ly out of doors as indoors, and still 
be understood. In fact, the tempo 
of the entire action if played in the 





open air must be slower than if 
played “indoors. Speeches such as 
those which were heard in the film 
versions of Romeo and Juliet and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, in 
which the principal players downed 
their speeches as if they were over- 
coming hot soup, would be well-nigh 
indistinguishable at a distance from 
a microphone. 

Yet both of these plays do make 
charming and popular out-of-door 
performances, especially in the forty- 


ey WEE ae 


Other plays which lend themselves 
well to Be presentation by high 
school groups are: 


Fulllength Plays 
Louis N. Parker's Pomander Walk; Lau- 
rence Housman and H. Granville-Barker’s 
Prunella; Edmond Rostand’s The Romancers; 
Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes’ The Willow 
Tree; Karel Capek’s insect comedy, The 


World We Live In; Edwin Milton Royle’s 
dramatization of Tennyson’s and 
Elaine; André Obey’s Noah; and Jules 
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The months of May and June are ideal for the presentation of outdoor plays and 
masques. If you are thinking of trying it this year, you'll find this stage set 
for an outdoor production of Midsummer Night’s Dream useful. It could also 
easily be adapted for similar presentations of 4s You Like It, and Romeo and Juliet. 


five minute versions that were so 
successfully presented at the Chicago 
Century of Progress and at the New 
York and San Francisco World’s 
Fairs. As You Like It also (in a simi- 
lar streamlined version) makes an 
excellent forty-five minute produc- 
tion, There are English versions, 
too, of all three of these plays that 
have been arranged especially for 
the out-of-doors—each play a con- 
tinuous performance of about one 
and one-half hours without changes 
o. scene. This method of passing 
from scene to scene in a quick-run- 
ning performance, not observing the 
Act- waits as published in modern 
editions of Shakespeare, is becoming 


Eckert Goodman’s dramatization of Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. 


Pageants 
Owen Davis’ Robin Hood; Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s bird masque, Sanctuary; Thomas 
Wood Stevens’ Joan of Arc. 


One-Act Plays 

Colin Clements’ adaptation of the famous 
old English play, Gammer Gurton’s Needle; 
Serafin and Joaquin Alverez Quintero’s A 
Sunny Morning; Emest Dowson’s The 
Pierrot of the Minute; Hermann Suder- 
mann’s The Far-Away Princess; A. R. 
LeSage’s Crispin, His Master's Rival, and 
the historical American piece, acted first in 
1606, Marc Lescarbot’s Neptune’s Theatre. 


One-Act Peace Plays 


Helen M. Clark’s Moonset, and Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s The Terrible Meek. - 


by Robert McCloskey, It’s the tale of a 
oil boy. in a Mid-Western town who loves 
to play the harmonica. We have known 
that Robert McCloskey was a artist 
for a long time. We picked him for a win- 
ner several years ago when he entered 
some art works in the Scholastic Art 
Awards from the Hamilton (Ohio) High 
School; won our to the Vesper 
George School in Boston. Last year he was 
given the coveted Prix de Rome for two 


‘years’ study abroad. 


PALE HORSE 

The Society for the Libraries at New 
York University has awarded its gold medal 
for literary achievement to Katherine Anne 
Porter for her volume Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider (Harcourt, Brace). Miss Porter was 
selected for this prize (which will be given 
annually hereafter) by a com of 
Pearl Buck, John Gunther, and Clifton 
Fadiman. Miss Porter’s short stories are 
usually far too long for Scholastic’s limited 
space, but if you'll look back you'll find 
her story, “Rope,” in March 7, 1936 issue. 


ARARAT 

The $1,000 prize given annually by the 
Foundation for pnd A: Literature of the 
Friends of American Writers in Chicago 
has been awarded to Groseclose for 
his novel Ararat ( ick & Evans). This 
prize is offered to authors who are either 
residents of the Middle West or who have 
written books about that part of our 
country. 
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home,” said one of his neighbors 


“Washington, D.C.” “Music and=* 


jaughter was there, stern piety and di- 
cipine, diligence, integrity and courage. 
His father, professor of the English 
Bible at Howard University and au- 
thor of Bible Mastery, was the minister 
of Congregational churches here for 
many years. And with what valor both 
his father and mother battled for all 
who found the road rocky, the way 


STERLING BROWN 


long, and for whom there was ‘no hid- 
ing place,” — heard clearly both 
the laughter and the tragic perplexities, 
saw clearly both green valleys and dry 
fields. ‘Let us have the picture com- 
plete with all the fixings.’ He asked 
questions and questioned answers. For 
poetry was ra as sight is to the 
eye. 

“I remember,” laughed a former class- 
mate of his at Dunbar High School in 
Washington. “We liked him. Oh, of 
course, he had fine grades and read 
everything. An outstanding athlete, he 
was captain of the cadets in his junior 
vear and major in his senior year. Con- 
genial with both boys and girls. And 
now, without warning, he turns poet on 
us. 

But not quite without warning. I re- 
nember some verse written at Dunbar. 
Sterling is the author of Southern Road 
~a book of poems portraying southern 
characters (1923), The Negro in 
American Fiction (1938), Negro Poetry 
and Drama (1938). Several poems ap- 
pear in This Generation (1939). A 
second book of verse, No Hiding Place, 
soon to be published, re-explores the 
southern scene with more stress on so- 
cial conflict and protest. For the last 





Guest Editor, Mary Louise Strong 


Head of Department of English, School Administration Annex No. 2, Washington, D. C. 


STERLING BROWN 


few years, his column in Opportunity 
under the title “The Literary Scene, 
Chronicle and Comment” has demon- 
strated a critical talent. No, not quite 
without warning. Whoever touches his 
books touches the man himself instead 
of the books of other poets. Poetry was 
always in him as sight to the eye. 
When Sterling Brown graduated 
from Williams College in 1922 he was 
given Phi Beta Kappa honors and the 
Clark fellowship to Harvard where he 
took his Master’s degree a year later. 
In 1929 he joined the faculty at How- 
ard University in Washington, D. C. 
where he is an associate Professor of 
English and director of the Howard 
Players. In 1937 he was awarded a 


. Guggenheim Fellowship for creative 


writing. He was editor of Negro ma- 
terials for the Federal Writers’ Project, 
and in 1988 was made Lecturer on 
American Culture at New York Uni- 
versity. 

He has traveled widely, observed 
searchingly the American scene and 
keenly studied the very age and body 
of the time. Everywhere he went in the 
cabins of evenings or on the roads walk- 
ing with the dawn or at the crossroads, 
he listened and explored. Then he or- 

anized what he heard in terms of what 
e heard and revealed it so that all 
could share the experience. Big Boy 
Davis, ex-coal miner, told him of “John 
Henry” 


Good Lawd, he was a steel drivin’ 
man, 

Lawd, sholy was a steel drivin’ 
man 


and of the grief of Julie Ann as 
She walked down the track and she 
never looked back 
“I'm goin’ whuh John Henry fell 
dead.” 
From “Long Gone” 
Ain’t no call at all, sweet woman 
Fo’ to carry on— 
es’ my name and jes’ my habit 
To be Long Gone 


Not long ago I visited Mr. Brown's 
class in The Negro in American Litera- 
ture at Howald’ Uislversity The hour 
was a sparkling combination of provoca- 
tive scholarship and challenging discus- 
sion with both humorous and serious 
overtones, 

Here are some notes on a few of the 
things he said duririg that short hour. 


“Stereotypes—that the Negro is all 
this, that, or the other—have been dic- 
tated by social policy. A few pat 
phrases, a few stock situations and 
traits, some misspelling. Take the false 
dialect of the stereotype. There was no 
portrayal of the wit and beauty possible 
to folk-speech. True dialect, the speech 
of the people, is capable of expressing 
whatever the peole are. 

“Listen, 

Deep River, my home is over 
Jordan 
or 
Dey whupped him up de hill. . 
And he never said a mumblin’ 
word, 

“We must accept the responsibility 
of being ultimate interpreters of our 
own without condescension and without 
idealization—a just and realistic portray- 
al. For such a portrayal we shall have to 
go to sources, the ple themselves, 
for the authentic folk-stuff of poetry. 
And remember this—we must provide 
great audiences who can understand, 
if we would have great poetry.” 

In the interview following the poet 
remarked, “I hold no brief for any 
writer. I have, however, a deep con- 
cern with the development of a worthy 
literature. Any author is related to his 
environment and writes what he sees, 
hears, thinks and feels. Let us hope 
that he creates with diligence, integrity 
and courage.” 

There are poems by Sterling Brown 
in the conventional poetic tradition. 
More of them are in the ballad meter 
and stem from folklore: the gorgeous 
comedy of “Sporting Beasley,” the gay 
abandon of “Glory, Glory,” the farcical 
humor of “Crispus Attucks McKoy,” the 
stoicism of “Strong Man,” the social 
satire and keen indictment in the Slim 
Greer series, the bitter irony of “Bitter 
Fruit of the Tree” and the telling grief 
and tragedy of “Break of Day.” They 
are poetic realism. 


Glory, Glory , 
When Annie May Johnson condescends 
to take the air, 
Give up all your business, make haste 
to get re, 
Glory oh glory, get there, be there. 
The last time I saw Annie on the avenue, 
She held up traffic for an hour or two. 
The green light refused, absolutely, to 
go off at all; 
(Concluded on page 27) 











Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


fF HIS is a page of reflective 
poems. In many of them the 
metaphorical expression and 
the force of the concluding lines, as 
well as the interest of the ideas, 
should be noticed. 
“Why?” 
A crumbling castle stood against the sky. 
On rusty hinge the rotted portal swung. 
O’er spacious halls a musty silence hung. 
Each hollow sound against the rafters 
high 
Echoed and re-echoed, till a sigh 
Alone remained; and longingly it clung 
Until the last remaining breath was 
done, 
Reluctantly perceiving it must die. 


And so the soul so soon must pass away, 
Yet in the golden harvest of her day, 
Still lingering till all hope at last is gone, 
Recalling yet the joys of this, her home, 
And leaving only memories which cry 
This one unanswered question, . « « 
only, “Why?” 

Evelyn V. Byers 

Roosevelt High School 

Washington, D. C. 

Mary Elizabeth Smith, Teacher 


Disillusion Implied 
Self pity is a quality inspired 
By disappointment of a personal kind, 
When wounded vanity makes small men 
blind 
With rage by slighted ego firstly fired. 
This feeling is inseparably squired 
By conceit in a petty sour mind, 
Which bitters like the bitterest lemon 
rind, : 
And ever more in- bitterness is mired. 


But great men (I count myself not as 
one) 
Indulge themselves not in this tragic 
fault, 
But make their errors mere obstacles to 
vault 
To new success, and they have always 
won. 
The common man this greatness can 
not mime, 
Nor I, so seek I solace in my rhyme. 
Bernard Heringman, 16 
The Park School, Baltimore, Md. 
Sarah A. Putnam, Teacher 


Sonnet 


I hold a crystal bubble in my palms; 
It glows and shadows with my wistful 
dreams 


FE Page 


And holds the passion of a million 


Within the confines of its lucent seams, 

‘Twas blown in some strange fires in 
bluish mists, 

And even yet it smolders silvered smoke 

That curls in searing clouds about my 
wrists 

Until I catch my breath again and 
choke. 


Its smooth perfection taunts me to wild 
greed; 

I long to keep the bubble in fierce grasp, 

But it would scorn my weakness and 


my n 
And break to fragments in my fevered 
c 


And so, ‘til I am sure you understand, 
Our bubble will rest lightly in my hand. 
Miriam Lois Wolson 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 
Clare Humphrey, Teacher 


Reflection 
Deletion of reality—I race 
In cloudlets, certain not of day, of dark. 
I dash through sunlight scenes and 
pause to trace 
The pattern of the rainbow’s brilliant 
arc, 
Or drop into despondent hole of Hurt— 
Cuached by light~so damp—so cold 
—abject. 
Yet, clenching tight a mite of hope— 
convert 
Despair to sheathe my wounds from 
Hurt’s effect. 
On racing, dashing, pausing, dropping. 
Dread 
Monotony to me on my path— 
Relentless, lest I yield to pag tread 
The idiot’s lone course and stir the 
wrath ; 
Of God. Release from actuality— 
Complete deletion of reality. 
Brannon Copeland, Jr., 17 
Jackson County High School 
Marianna, Florida 


Rendezvous 

Tomorrow night I will see you again, 
and we will stand on the corer in 
the silver blush of the street lamp. 

You will smile down at me often, too 
often, your smile a blur in the lamp- 
light. ; 

We will look at black glass split 
wide and cing pale stars; 


river and the grumble of traffic; 


‘On many harps, has 
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We will laugh often, too ‘often, warm 

“se secure on the rim of the lamp. 

But I eit be afraid when you come,~ 
afraid of time and the skittering 
minutes .. . 

And I shall be afraid when you go, 
afraid of the silence, afraid of 
blank blur under the street lamp. 

Margaret Mary Leu, 17 
St. Mary's High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sister Mary Esperance, B. V. M., 
Teacher 

To My “Self” 

This flesh and bone is but a shell, 

I am not it, it is not I, 

It is the house in which I dwell, 

From when it’s born ’til it must die. 

bs acs oy fashioned well 
animal ore 5 

But I'm no fool, att ae tell 

That this crude creature is not “I”. 


It’s but a harp made for my “self” 
A harp on which my “self” can play. 
Made for my soul, the psychic elf, 
That will outlive this mortal clay 


the elf, 
On many the vi 


will play. 
John R. bin, 18 
Conshohocken, (Pa.) High School 
Howard Holmes, Teacher 


Midnight 

Distant, bell-voiced towers sing at mid- 
night, and the world sings back, 
an echo. 

Only the remote sound of the echo 

ives voice to the strangeness of 
snidnight; 

Hills and trees and streets, so vital and 
friendly in the sun, at midnight are 
as restrained and silent as judges 
on a tall bench. 

Paths, dusty with the dawn, are silver- 
paved and enchanted at midnight. 

Hedges, hills, and gardens, so richly 
colored during the day, are dark 
silhouettes against the moon. 

Shadows, traced Tightly in patterns by 
the sun, lose their ess and 
take on at midnight an air of coi 
posure and severity .. . 

Shadows and pa OH moonlight 
and soft sound, echoes disturbing 
silent hills—echoes from a tower 
whose chimes are striking twelve. 

Helen McFarland, 16 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
“Indianapolis, Indiana 
Margaret Burnside, Teacher 


Philosopher 
I may discover you are right, 
That life is as you say, 
And yet, I cannot know for sure 
Until I've lived my way. 
Jo Ann Lindsly, 14 
Beaver Falls (N. Y.) High School 
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(Concluded from page 25) 
And the red Se eer ee 
10 ie ? 


When pear walked by, they came on 
so fast, . 

They stayed on together twenty min- 
utes after sHe went 

And it took three days for to get them 
duly timed again. 

Even so, they palpitated every now and 


then. 


A driver of a coal truck turned his head 
around 

Watching her walk and knocked an old 
man down, 

Old man’s weak eyes had been dazzled 
by the gorgeous sight; 

Po’ man collapsed and he heaved a sigh, 

Said, “Lord I'm willin’ at the last to de 

Cause my state is blessed, everything’s 
all right, 

Happy, Lord, happy, yes happy am I. 


Folks gathered from the manors, 
swarmed in from the alleys, 

Deserted their l-rooms, rushed out 
of their lodges, 

Some took taxis to get them to the place 
on time; 

Way the preachers left their congrega- 
tions was a holy crime. 


Twixt Unele Ham’s sonny boys and 
Aunt Hagar’s daughters 

Just like Daddy Moses through the Red 
Sea Waters, 

Annie Johnson made a path, as she laid 
it on the frazzlin Neaks 

The dark waves parted, and they closed 
in behind. 


Aanh, Lord, When Annie Mae lays it 
down, 
If you want to take the censes proper, 
better come around. 


Break of Day 
Big Jess fired on the Alabama Central, 
Man in full, babe, man in full. 
Been throwing on coal for Mister 
Murphy 
From times way back, baby, times way 
back. 


Out by the roundhouse Jess had his 
cabin, 
Longside the tracks, babe, long the 
tracks, 
Jess pulled the whistle when they high- 
balled past it se 
‘Tm on my way, baby, on my way.” 


Mister Murphy let Big Jess talk on the 
‘ whistle 

So long sugar baby, so long babe”; 
Train due back in the eaily morning 


” Mob. stopped the’ 
Mountain 


‘a good 


Breakfast time; 
Bear 

Shot rang out, babe, shot rang out. 

They left Big Jess on the Black Bear 
Mountain, 

Break of day, baby, break of day. 


Sweet Mame sits rocking, waiting for 
the whistle i 

Long past due, babe, long ue. 

The grits are cold, and i coffee’s 
boiled over, 

But Jess done gone, baby; he done 





New Republic, by special permission of the editors 
and of the author. 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 
An English Quiz 
(Key on page 18) 

1, Walt Whitman wrote: “To have 


great poets there must be great audi- 
ences too.” The Poetry Corner quotes 


a statement by Sterling Brown that (a)° 


agrees with, (b) disagrees with, this 
point of view. 

2. The m, “Break of Day,” ends 
with the line: “But Jess done gone, 
baby; he done gone.” Does this mean 
that he (a) has deserted his wife, (b) 
is dead, (c) has been transferred to an- 
other section of the railroad line? 

8. In planning an outdoor theatre 
the location of trees must be considered 
not only because they interferé with 
vision but because they (a) improve 
the acoustics, (b) interfere with the 
acoustics, (c) upset conventional seat- 
ing arrangements, (d) can be used as 
stage properties, such as partitions and 
backdrops. 

4. The tempo both of speech and ac- 
tion in outdoor performances is (a) fas- 
ter than in stage performances, (b) the 
same as in stage performances, (c) 
slower than in stage performances. 

5. Students and constant readers are 
apt to have eye trouble because the 
human eye (a) functions better out- 
doors than indoors, (b) is constructed 
for distance rather than close-range 
work, (c) is meant to be used on warm, 
natural colors rather than on the cold 
black-and-white of printed books. 

6. The saying, “Style is the man him- 
self,” means that: (a) if you don’t have 
style to begin with, you never 

ill have one, (b) the best way to im- 
prove = style is to live a good life, 
(c) whether ‘he is a trained writer or 
not, the way an author phrases his 
thoughts tells us something about his 
view of life, 





Test Your Vocabuiary 
By Gretta Baker 


A performance by the irre- 
pressible Mrs. Malaprop! Try to find ten 
mistakes in her conversation, then check 
with the key on page 28. 

“My dear, I’ve just finished talking 
with the census numerator. Has he been 
to P iu house yet? Well, prepare your- 
self for a i imposition! He asks 
the most abdominal questions. But I 
suppose the government has to know. 
My brother says our representation in 
Congress depends on it. 

“What does he askP You mean, what 
doesn’t he ask? He wants to know your 
name, your occupation, your martial 
status, your income. That question 
bothered me. Why, my income is al- 
most negligent. Do you think if I had 
a decent income I'd be driving that 
adolescent, old ,car? I should say not! 
But what can I do? I have no money. 


My investments have deprecated in 


value and I’m practically pernicious! 

“Of course, he asked me that inef- 
fable question — my age. What did I 
tell him? Well, do you think I’m going 
to tell you? I just looked at him wit 
an astigmatic smile and said, “Guess.” 
Did he? No. He said that wasn’t in the 
rules. So I had to tell him after all. Oh, 
well, it’s over now for another ten 
years!” 








Notes on Style 
(Concluded from page 20) 


wholly what he wants to say and says 
it with such clarity and simplicity 
that his writing is like a sheet of 
flawless glass that allows the reader 
to look straight through the words 
to the ideas that they convey.” Not 
a bad example for any writer! 

Style then—distinction, uniqueness 
in writing—arises from the author's 
sincerity and sureness of his own 
feeling and from his success in com- 
municating it to us in language. Hard 
work though such communication 
may be, it is encouraging to recall 
the words of a contemporary English 
critic, J. Middleton Murry, when he 
tells us that even “the smallest writer” 
can do something toward achieving 
true style “by trying to make sure 
that he feels what he thinks he feels; 
that he thinks what he thinks he 
thinks, that his words mean what he 
thinks they mean.” 
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E subject of this year’s Spri 
Book Festival contest (anno 
in Feb. 26 issue) was double: “Of 
all the books you had to read in connec- 
tion with your school work, which did 
you like best, and which did you dislike 
most?” 

The first prize of ten dollars has been 
sent to Lockrem Johnson of Broadway 
High School, Seattle, Washingvon, for 
a letter so unexpected that I print it al- 
most in full. I must add that if I had 
announced an award ‘to a school, it 
would have gone this year to Broadway 
High School, Seattle, and gone with a 
bang. I had the hardest possible time 
to select among its letters one for first 
place, and it will save space for me to 
thank these pupils collectively, without 
naming them, for the most spontaneous, 
diversified and sensible group of re- 
ports I received from a single school. 

Mr. Johnson writes: “For the first three 
years of high school literature I had looked 
forward to reading Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. This was pee, because I had 
seen a copy being studied by an older pu- 
pil, and the quaint resemblance to a for- 
eign language intrigued me. It was a chal- 
lenge, a translation with all the fascination 
of a secret code. Luckily, by the time I had 
reached this book, I had learned enough to 
appreciate it not for the language but in 
spite of the language. I think it was the 
music that led in making it enjoyable. The 
poet is rare who can write such charm- 
ingly musical lines without making them 
sing-song. Teachers are apt to emphasize 
the wise philosophy found in each subject 
of study, ios after finding that large quan- 
tities of such philosophy can be found in 
almost any good book (even in murder 
mysteries, one of which I analyzed with 
quotation in mind) that aspect has seemed 
to diminish in importance. I was also im- 
pressed by the direct way in which Chau- 
cer tells his story; too many narrative poets 
would om eloquently through long pas- 
sages of lyrical verse, forgetting their pri- 
mary p se in writing. 

“For the last two years of high school 
I have regretted reading Franklin’s Auto- 


biography. Perhaps it was my misfortune: 


to read it just after a long siege with the 
mumps; I was not in a mood for searching 
painstakingly for the truth. The only im- 
pression I received was that Franklin was 
conceited. They tell me I am wrong in my 
opinion; perhaps when I find time to re- 
read the book I shall discover that. But 
until then I must admit that this has been 
the only book in my required reading that 
I have not liked.” 

The first of the other three prizes of 
five dollars goes to Mary Lou Wilson, 
Santa Clara, California. I was greatly 
amused at her scene when “thirty green 
copies of The Tale of Two Cities were 
passed out to thirty students who 


groaned a . Thirty book covers 
were then distri and orders given 
to cover the books right away . . . M 
own copy smelled rather new, though 
there were a number of names in the 
back. So my first impression was that 
others before me hadn’t liked it.” But 
when she met Ivanhoe it was grand; she 
loved the book because she was aided 
to enjoy it — and proved this by grow- 
ing indignant when Ivanhoe had the 
poor taste to prefer Rowena to Rebecca. 

The second prize of five dollars goes 
to Von Dermegian, Kenosha, Wis., who 
said “it didn’t take me long to realize 
that here was a book after my own 
heart,” on first looking into Wode- 
house’s Brinkley Manor. “I don’t be- 
lieve anyone enjoys reading a book in 
which he gets the impression that the 
author did not like the idea of writing 
it. After I had finished this novel I felt 
that the author and I were now good 
friends.” He closed with something 
many of you also said in one shape or 
another: “It is. difficult to say which 
book has impressed me the least, be- 
cause with me it’s this way: if I don’t 
like a book after the first chenies or so, 
I drop it and look around for another 


one. 


I hope you others don’t feel as bad 
about not getting a prize as I do about 
not giving one to you. I am indebted 
for hours of lively pleasure and for a 
sense of meeting people who think 
about what they read. You showed me 
how free our school system is; how 
it leaves you to choose for yourself and 
— your own opinion — and let me 
tell you another thing: you pleased me 
tremendously by the courtesy with 
which you used this freedom. Scarcely 
a single letter was brash in its way of 
talking, however frank it was. For in- 
stance, what you told me about the 
way in which you were taught. If I had 
expected to get a good many reports on 
books picked to pieces and killed in 
the process — and I did get them — I 
also had, often im the same letter, ac- 
counts of how some book had shown 
unexpected riches under close inspec- 
tion 


Patty Farris, Savannah, Mo. (who 
wins the third $5 prize) had. an 
old copy of Silas Marner at home, de- 
cided on the ninth page that it was 
the dullest thing she'd ever read, and 
oe for “three long weeks of mar- 
tyrdom” when it was announced. But 
as the weeks advanced, “the plot and 
the characters were somehow unique to 
me. They held me spellbound; when we 
neared the last few chapters. I. could 


Prejudice and The Tale of Two Cities 
continually see-sawed; they seemed of- 
ether. Treasure Island was 
high on both lists; so was Ivanhoe and 
Robinson Crusoe. The Vicar of Wake- 
field, Burke, and Alice Adams were 
more often on the left, and there was 
a general coolness to Evangeline. 
I haven’t counted , but the 
number of letters. was over 800; of 
course they were twice as long as last 
ear’s. I'll lina more to say about them 
ter. — I esetally . the fol- 
lowing schools for speci stand- 
ards Susaghadl Sa . 
Seymour, Conn., High School; Evanston 
Township ‘H. S., Illinois; Friends School, 
Baltimore; Grant H. S., Portland, Ore.; the 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn.; 
St. Clare Academy, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Kenosha H. S., Wisconsin; St. Agnes 
Academy, Houston, Tex.; Madison H. S., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Blackfoot Public Schools, 
Blackfoot, Idaho; Arsenal Technical 


Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 22 
Portia 11. Izaak Walton 
. Bluebeard 12. eee 
Cinderella 18. 
Enoch Arden 14. John Bull 
Fagin 15. Uncle Sam 
Jekyll-Hyde 16. Nimrod 
Romeo 17. Diana 
. Svengali 18. Don Juan or 
Croesus Lothario 
Neptune 19. Adonis 
20. Amazon 


SO WAM UP w pom 
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Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 


should be enumerator 
inquisition 
abominable 
— 

i e 
tee ecent 
depreciated 
penurious 
inevitable 
enigmatic 


numerator 
im 
coma 
martial 

t 
en 


deprecated 


ineffable 


astigmatic 
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Key to “Do You Remember?” 
“L. (a) ; 
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PUBLIC EYE 


The Daughter of a President-Elect Learns What It 
Means to Exchange Private Obscurity for Public Glamour 


HE blue dress was a French 
T vese Jenny Oliver was breath- 

less with delight. It made her 
talier and older. 

Diana Martin said, astonished, 
“Why, Jenny, you're pretty.” 

“Blue!” Laura Brady's high-pitched 
voice came from the window seat. 
“Blue's sweet with your eyes, pet, 
but I thought the President's daugh- 
ter had to wear royal purple.” 

Jenny was rapturously unconscious 
of the small barb. The President's 





ing them all in a rush to the window. 


daughter! She'd wake up soon and 
find it wasn’t true. 

“Remember last year, Jen?” Mar- 
tha Lathrop crouched at the foot of 
the bed, both arms folded around 
her knees. “When you tore your only 
party dress?” 

“Will you go high-hat on us, Jenny 
darling?” one of the girls asked 
sweetly. “Will you remember us 
when we go to Washington and ask 
for an audience?” Jenny flushed but 
she didn’t really mind. They were her 
friends; they had played together 
ever since they were born. 

Outside the window a band began 
to blare, drawing them all ir a rush 
to the window. 

Benton Oliver stood on the steps 
of the wide porch. Pale sunlight 
shone on his thick gray hair, touched 
his big nose and blunt chin. The 
music died away and councilmen, 
townspeople, newspapermen, even a 
gang of schoolboys perched on the 


By Eleanor Wilson McAdoo 


fence were staring in'a queer awed 
way at Jenny's father. She put her 
hand over her mouth and swallowed 
an unexpected lump in her throat. 

“Dear friends.” The President-elect 
began to speak. Jenny was happy 
again. It was as if he had said, “Dear 
Jenny.” 

When he finished speaking, the 
crowd surged up to shake his hand. 
A battery of cameras moved closer. 

“Look,” Laura said. “There’s Peter.” 

“Where?” Jenny leaned out still 
farther. He was at the edge of the 
crowd. A lean blond young man, he 
looked on with an air of detachment, 
stepping politely aside to make room 
for newcomers. Jenny waved eagerly 
and he raised one hand and smiled. 

“Poor Peter,” Martha murmured. 

Jenny turned on her friend with 
stormy eyes and demanded, “Why 


Hl did you say that?” 


“Don’t be silly,” Martha said. 
“You're going away tomorrow, aren't 
you? Why shouldn't I say, ‘Poor 
Peter’?” 

Laura thrust her impudent face 
between theirs. “Peter's cute,” she 
sighed. “I wish he liked me.” 

“What a lot of long legs!”A voice 
spoke in the recom behind them. A 
gentle voice with an undertone of 
laughter. “You look like one side of a 
centipede.” 

“Mother!” Jenny wriggled swiftly 
out of the group. She ran to the tall 
fair woman in the doorway. “Did you 
hear him, Mother? Wasn't he grand?” 

“Yes, child,” Mrs, Oliver said. Her 
eyes shone but she showed no other 
sign of excitement. 

The girls got off the window seat 
and stood in a respectful semicircle. 
Mrs. Oliver glanced at them; her 
daughter's playmates had not always 
had such perfect manners. Margaret 
Oliver's hair was wrapped in smooth 
bands around her head and there 
were faint shadows under her gray 
eyes. Tomorrow she. was leaving for 
Washington. There they would call 
her the First Lady. 

Margaret Oliver looked over Jen- 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 





ny’s head at the wild disorder of 
boxes and new clothes and sighed 
involuntarily. To her daughter's sur- 
prise she made no comment, merely 
smiled at them all, said, “Come and 
help with supper, Jenny,” and went 
out, unhurried as always. 

Jenny pulled off the blue dress and 
slipped into the red dress. She sur- 
veyed herself in the old pier glass 
and wondered if Peter would come 
to supper. He would like this dress. 

“Mother said you're all invited 
too,” she told the girls, and ran out. 

Jenny’s friends had discussed the 
situation volubly ever since the elec- 
tion. Mrs. Oliver was lovely, they 
had agreed, but why on earth hadnt 
she dismissed old Annie and got some 
good servant so she wouldn't have to 
go into the kitchen? 

“The President’s wife with an 
apron on!” Laura summed it up des- 
pairingly. 


~ 






a 


A bright light swept over them and a 
voice said “There they are! Wait, Bill.” 


“They're walking to the station to- 
morrow,” Laura said looking tragic. 

Martha stuck her hat on the back 
of her head, her hands in her coat 
pockets and grinned. “You nuts,” she 
said and went down the stairs whis- 
= She waved good-by to Jenny 
as she passed the dining-room door. 
Jenny called, “Coming back, Martie?” 

Martha said, “No, Jen,” trying not 
to sound somber. She couldn’t face 
the last evening. Life without the 
Olivers would be pretty grim. Her 
father couldn’t take it. She knew that. 
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Thirty years ago Benton Oliver had 
arrived from the east, a suitcase in his 
hand and one year’s experience as a 
cub reporter behind him. Martha’s 
father owned the only <r in 
the town and young Oliver had gone 
straight to Lathrop’s office. “My mother 
was born here,” he had said. “I'd like to 
stay. Can you use me?” They had been 
friends ever since. Oliver had become 
editor and finally a partner. Together 
they had made the Press-Gazette the 
— independent paper in the Mid- 

e West. 

Martha slammed the front door and 
went down the path, holding her head 
high. She’d have to face it. Benton 
Oliver had helped her to keep her 
father’s weakness from being a public 
scandal. John Lathrop had begun to 
drink after his wife died. There would 
be no one to help her now. 

People streamed in and out of the 
house. Every now and then someone 
peered in at Jenny, muttered excuses 
and withdrew. There hadn’t been a spot 
in the house since November where 
the Olivers could be safe from intru- 
sion. 

Jenny put knives, forks and spoons in 
shining rows on the table and began to 
count them. Twenty of each. After to- 
day she wouldn’t set any more tables 
or wash any more dishes. Miss Oliver 
would sit proudly at a long glittering 
table, waited on by butlers and sur- 
rounded by young officers in uniform. 

The dining-room was too small. 
Mother had said twenty guests, but Jen- 
ny was sure that there were at least 
fifty. She wanted to help Mother. It was 
hard to do that and think of the right 
things to say at the same time. 

Peter hadn’t come. 

The reporters were the worst bother. 
One group stuck close to Father but the 
others followed her about and asked her 
silly questions. Did she like to dance? 
What was her favorite eolor? Had she 
ever been to Washington? Did she like 
politics? Mother had warned her to be 
careful what she said. It was hard to 
be careful and polite too. 

One was a girl reporter. She wanted 
to know about the “romance.” Jenny 
was furious. 

“What do you mean?” she stam- 
-mered, blushing. Could the girl know 
about. Peter? 

The reporter laughed. “There’s a ru- 
mor it town,” she drawled. “Be nice. 
Tell me before the boys get onto it.” 

Jenny threw politeness to the winds. 
Even Father could grow grim and si- 
lent when people pried into his family’s 
private affairs. She said defiantly, “I 
won't tell you anything,” and slipped 
a et ee 
porcn, 

Jim Hoyt, Father's campaign man- 








ELEANOR WILSON McADOO 


A daughter of a President of the 
United States knows all the excitement 
of the national convention that nom- 
inated her father; as well as the later 
suspense of Election Day. She under- 
sl stands very well 

in. how it feels to be 
transplanted from 

the more or less 

obscure home scene 

into the White 

House and the pub- 

lic eye. That’s why 

we chose this story 

by Eleanor Wilson 

McAdoo to go into 

this special issue. 

She is the youngest daughter of our 
28th President, Woodrow Wilson; was 
the wife of William Gibbs McAdoo at 
the time he was President Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and later when 
Mr. McAdoo himself led the balloting 
for a time as a presidential candidate 
in the 1920 convention at San Francisco. 

“Public Eye” was the first of a series 
of stories about the life of a President’s 
daughter which has been running in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for the past 
year. For a non-fiction and moving ac- 
count of such a life, read the biography, 
Woodrow Wilson (Macmillan), written 
by this President’s daughter in collabora- 
tion with Margaret Gaffey. In it you'll 
find “the close family life, their mutual 
admiration and affection, their generous 
desires and soaring ideals,” of the Wil- 
sons who, for eight years, were America’s 
First Family. 





ager, was sitting on the porch steps tell- 
ing stories. He was red-faced and bald 
and sometimes he talked as if he had 
elected Father. But Jenny stayed, glad 
to be unnoticed for a while. 

When su was over everythin 
was lovely bs 08 Firelight and Shaded 
lamps made the living-room gay, light- 
ing up the roses on the chintz curtains, 
softening the sharp corners of the old- 
fashioned furniture. Jenny sat on the 
sofa with two attentive young men and 
the red dress spread itself in delightful 
cascades to the floor. Father stood be- 
fore the fireplace and made a little 
speech. 

“I shall need your help all the way 
eran he said. “You have proved 
your faith in me. Now help me to de- 
serve it.” 

Jenny stole a glance at Mother sitting 
relaxed in a big armchair. Her hands 
lay quietly in her lap and she never took 
her eyes from Father's face. Mother 
could be stiller than anyone else in the 
world. 

Father said, “I wonder if you feel as 
et en ee 
try editor was elected to the Presidency.” 
He flung his head up with a characteris- 
tic gesture and added, lau “It 
must have been those edi e told 


stairs. 

When she came down with a scarf 
and her own coat, Peter was nowhere 
= yea Her mother stood alone on 

e f the wra 

over her di ders Ja heed ben Man 
garet Oliver gave her a little push to- 
ward the steps and smiled. She under- 
stands everythin , Jenny thought. 


Peter was under the at the 


side of the house. He stood with his 
hands in his pockets and his head bent. 
enny crept up behind him and touched 
is arm 


She said gaily, “Hello, Peter. Remem- 
ber me?” 

Peter pulled her hand through his 
arm. 

“Where can we go?” he asked ignor- 
ing her greeting. “We can't talk here. 
That gang in there will be out soon.” 

She said quickly, “The back garden, 
Peter. Let's go there.” 

It was and chilly under the trees 
in the garden. Jenny sat on the old 
bench by the hedge. It was farther away 
from the house than any other spot. 
The voices inside were indistinguish- 
able. 

Peter's face was only a dim oval 
above her shoulder but when he said, 
“Warm P” his voice showed that 
he had conquered his sulkiness. Peter 

ut his arm across the back of the 
sea behind her but he did not touch 
her. 

The queer feeling of unreality with 
which he had lived since the election 
was stronger than ever. The darkness 
and the estou outline of the house, 
even the rustle of Jenny's dress, were a 
part of it. Jenny pong By the tennis 
peat edie anid ake, driving with 
him in his car, in short skirts and 
scanty sweaters and her hair blowin; 
was not the same girl who sat besi 
him now. She had stood under the arc 
light with her trailing cress and care- 

arranged curls like a pretty 
stranger. 

It was all unnatural. on ante 
Beaten Oliver President of the United 
States was like a dream. g had 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Great American Game 


An Editorial 


HAT do you think is the favorite pas- 

\ \ / time of the American people? Baseball? 
Football? Golf? Movies? Horseracing? 

Bridge? Bingo? Well, any of them might have an 
argument put up for it in point of numbers, or 
at one season or another. But for the next six 
months they will all be laid in the shade by one 
sport, both outdoor and indoor, which probably 


engages the interest and activity of more people. 


than any other, at least every four years. 

Of course we mean politics. And presidential 
politics at that. Mayors, governors, sheriffs, school 
commissioners, Congressmen, and suchlike small 
fry are all very well in their place. Everybody 
admits they are necessary officials and have to 
be voted for from time to time. But it is hard 
to get up a real temperature about such cam- 
paigns. We reserve. our red fire parades, our 
campaign songs, and our most passionate emo- 
tions for nothing less than a President of the 
United States. And when we look about us at 
other lands, we are pridefully aware that the 
unbroken series of national elections for 140 years, 
in which the defeated party bowed to superior 
numbers, then picked itself up and went on to 
rebuild an opposition, proves this nation to be 
a democracy in something more than name. 

The great American game of 1940, now in its 
early innings, will have two climaxes: first, the 
Republican and Democratic National Conven- 
tions at Philadelphia. and Chicago in June and 
July; and finally, the thrilling spectacle of the 
general election in November. In between, the 
campaign will race along with mounting intensity 
from August through September and October. 

Since high school students will be on vacation 
when the conventions are held, Scholastic decided 
to seize the bull by the horns and have a special 


Presidential Convention issue before our school 
year is over. Naturally, its contents are primarily 
of interest to Social Studies students, and so the 
main features dealing with the campaign candi- 
dates and issues, the organization and the history 
of the conventions, the publicity methods, and 
other aspects of voting appear chiefly in the 
Social Studies section of the magazine. There is 
one, however, which every student will be in- 
terested in, because it gives an opportunity for 
all to take part in a direct way in the political 
experience on which the American people are 
now entering. This is the holding of model con- 
ventions for nominating a president, described on 
page 34. Projects of this kind have been held in 
many schools in the past few years, always with 
keen interest and effectiveness. In our article, and 
in the Teacher Edition, an outline of practical 
rules and procedure for the holding of such a 
convention is given. If your school has never 
tried this game before, now is the best of times 
to begin. 

Of course, we cannot at this time forecast the 
details of the election campaign itself to follow 
the conventions. But we are glad to announce 
now that Scholastic will publish next September, 
as it did in 1936, a comprehensive, up-to-the- 
minute pamphlet, America Votes, which will con- 
tain everything a good citizen wants to know 
about the election: candidates, platforms, issues, 
election system, etc. A copy of this pamphlet 
will be furnished free to every classroom sub- 
scriber to Scholastic, and will prove its worth 
throughout the campaign. What’s more, for the 
eight weeks of the campaign after school opens, 
until Election Day, you can count on thorough 
coverage of every news angle of the campaign, 
with some surprise features yet to be announced. 
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Expert Guidance to Help You Think Clearl 
and Detect Propaganda in Any Form 


Campaign Strategy 


HE 1940 presidential election 
campaign warms up. Press cam- 


“eras click as a young Republican 
aspirant to the presidency of the United 
States stumps the country; a sym- 
pathetic radio commentator praises the 
campaigning wife of another G.O.P. 
candidate; cartoonists and song writers 
sharpen their wits and their pencils; the 


of our major parties know this. Both 
the Democrats and the Republicans 
have publicity men and organized cam- 
paigns the year around, but the work 
of these organizations is particularly 
strenuous during campaign years. Then, 
they must pour forth a daily flood of 
propaganda — “informational” statistics, 
speeches, “canned” editorials, cartoons 
and pictures, and a broadside of com- 
ment and conflict situations. 





ROOSEVELT SLATE 
CARRIES PRIMARY 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Unpledged Vote Shows Strong 
Third-Term Opposition— 
Farley, Garner Lag 


BRIDGES WINS @. 0. P. RACE 


Dewey Delegate -Far Behind 
agd Murphy Apparently 





NewHampshire 
VoteGivesEdge 


Yo 3d Fermers Setback in 


Roosevelt MenTop Nation's 
First Primary; Bridges 
Leads Republican Field 


By The Associated Press 

MANCHESTER, N. H., March 12. 
—A_ full slate of New Hampshire 
Democrats pledged to a third term 
for President Roosevelt held an un- 
broken front tonight as returns 
mounted in the nation’s first primary, 
but a hot ‘ocgl fight for seats at the 
Republican convention brought out 
a far heavier vote. 
. First returns from the cities, in- 
cluding svroximately half of Man- 
‘ *~ ~ote was light, 


Third Term 
First Test 


New Hampshire 
Favors Bridges 
Over Roosevelt 


By WM. K. HUTCHINSON, 
International News Service Staff 
; Correspond-~t. 
“WASHINGT” 7 
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Headlines from three New York newspapers on the New Hampshire primary 
results, showing contradictory treatment of same event. Left to right, Times 
(Independent), Herald-Tribune (Republican) and the Journal-American (Hearst). 


newsreels’ shots reveal that a favorite 
son definitely is not what is called 
Baers tera the hopeful, but as yet 
unsatisfied, whisper of “a dark horse”; 
the Third Term is roundly denounced 
or stoutly defended; and newspaper 
editorial writers take up cudgels for 
one side or the other. They've enlisted 
for the duration. 

The Giants and the Yankees in the 
opening games of the fifty-eighth Na- 
tional League baseball season are tak- 
ing each other's measure. In very much 
the same spirit America listens to the 
opening of the 1940 election campaign 
and watches the returns from the state 
presidential rage to Many of us have 
not taken sides as yet. That will come 
later—with the fireworks and Big Shows 
of the summer conventions of the two 
major parties—Republican and Demo- 
cratic. : 

Campaign songs, sizzling speeches, 
fiery slogans, all these we expect, for 
America likes her politics to be enter- 
taining. We say, after the Big Shows 
we'll make up our minds. The leaders 


Speeches that may seem to flow spon- 
taneously from a senator, a Cabinet 
member, a governor, or a local 
chairman—may have come in , or 
in part, from a typewriter at party pub- 
licity headquarters in Washin D.C. 
Possibly one of the “chiefs” themselves 
may have written the orator’s fiery 
words. Chief of Democratic publicity 
is Charley Michelson, 71-year-old ex- 
newspaper man, who has been called 
“the fox.” Super-press-agent of the Re- 
publicans is 37-year-old Franklyn Walt- 
man, “the b »” hired in 1938 to 
bark the New Deal out of the nation’s 
capital. Possibly you may havé read 
their weekly columns. “Old Charley” 
writes “Dispelling the Fog,” and young 
Waltman, “Looking Forward.” The very 
titles of their ne columns are 
partisan — and hostile to the i 
political party. If you read bath cok 
umns, side by side, you may’ be léss sure 
than you now. are of what you believe! 
_ Michelson and Waltman have been 
McCarthys are party bigwigs, — sena- 


Ban 


“What Makes You Think So?” is pre- 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 


, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A, 
Beard, and others. 


tors or governors whose names will 
make the headlines from coast to coast. 
Once presidential candidates are chosen 
at the party conventions in June (Re- 
publican, in Philadelphia) and in July 
(Democratic, in Chicago) the agai 
organizations of each major i 
be operating at full ca ey will 
put on campaigns to sell men for 
President of the United States. 

We, the American people, will be the 
potential customers. We want jobs, 
peace, prosperity. and freedom. These 
we will be promised — if we vote for 
“the right man.” The “right man” in 
each case will be the spokesman’s candi- 
date. If we vote for the “wrong man” 
we are told we may lose all those things 
we hold dear — jabs, peace, personal 
security, and freedom of thought and 
action. 

Polls of our opinions will be taken. 
The voter’s every thought and fear and 
anxiety will be sought out and dissected 
-- and played upon by each candidate. 
Candidates will nibble at cones of our 
favorite ice cream; they will be images 
of ourselves — on the way to church, 
with their families, doing kindly acts 
for less fortunate persons than them- 
selves, al fellows” with the 
gang. They will denounce their oppo- 
nents as betrayers who do not have ‘our 
interests” at . They will identify 
themselves with Washington or Lincoln 
or Jefferson, thus attempting to transfer 
our reverence for the great men of our 
country’s history to themselves. Glitter- 
ing generalities will include hin 
(and umbrella) phrases as public we!- 
fare, business, experience, fair play, and 
democratic rights. Try your ay at 
taking apart a campaign speech of two 
of oe alates party sanidaeea: (1) look 
for examples of common ganda 
devices, i.e., Name g, Transfer, 


Glittering Generalities, Plain Folks, 
al and Card- 


one la  Be sag on 3 a 
it i “* = inter ’ 
ping A and dislikes which are ap- 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. 


29. Star Bright 
By GAY HEAD 


writer in her favorite “brooding” 

pose, when Tommy Trotter stuck 
his head in the door of the Hi-Brow 
office. 

“Aha, The Thinker!” he cried. “Mind 
if I break the trend?” 

Peg looked a Sage laughed. “No, it 
was more of a drift than a trend, any- 
how. Come in. And what, fr heaven’s 
sake, brings you in off the golf course 
at this hour of the day? Or have you 
decided to lay off practicing and give 
the others a chance to catch up with 
you, Champ?” 

“No peanuts from the gallery, please! 
You must have heard about the Ticking 
I took yesterday from Chip. I need prac- 
tice and plenty of it, but the-course was 
too wet today after last night’s rain. 
So I decided I'd pester you a while, you 
being my favorite pest!” 

“What-a-man Trotter! Smooth even 
when he’s insulting,” Peg mused. “Well, 
anyhow, I’m glad You came. Maybe you 
can give me some inspiration. I have to 
write my story—my final story, praises 
be, on the Glee Club’s production of 
The Mikado. Friday night. Honestly, I'll 
bet I’ve written 50 stories since they 
started rehearsing the thing four weeks 
—or was it years—ago. I’ve gotten so I 
say miya-sama-miya-sama in my sleep. 
I'm fed up with... .” 

“Som I——with cracks about my 
dancing with Tub Adams at the Prom 
the other night!” Tommy interrupted. 
“And the little jibe in your pie Wacah 
about the dove of peace hovering over 
the two belligerents in 12-A didn’t 
refresh me any. Say, can’t a guy dance 
with a girl a few times without——” 

“Raising a meow? No, not if the guy 
and the girl in the case have been 
famous for feudin’. Oh, let’s not get 
started on that, Tommy. Come on back 
to the: Town of Titipu and something 
Japanesy to write about.” 

“Well, let's see, there’s always Japa- 
nese lanterns—and silkworms.” Tommy 
suggested. “For instance, had you ever 
thought of the possibilities of an inter- 
view with a as silkworm on his 
opinion of nylon?” 

“Oh, Tommy!” Peg leaned back and 
laughed. “You're completely screw-ball. 
And absolutely no help.” 

“Wait a minute! I'm just warming 
up.” Tommy picked up a piece of copy 
paper, folded it into a fan, wra 
Peg’s flowered scarf around his waist, 
and went into Ko-Ko’s song and dance: 


P*« was hunched over the type- 


I’ve got a little list—I’ve got a little list 

Of society offenders who might well be 
underground, 

And who never would be missed—who 
never would be missed. 

There’s the pestilential nuisances who write 
for autographs— 

All people who have flabby hands and ir- 
ritating laughs— 

All children who are up in dates, and floor 
ou with ’em flat— 

ait persons who in shaking hands, shake 
hands with you like that— 

“Ow,” Peg cried, drawing her hand 
back, “you certainly believe in putting 
your whole soul into it, don’t you? But, 
no fooling, that was pretty good. Where 
did you learn Ko-Ko's part? Why hasn’t 
the Glee Club got you on its list?” 

“Oh, the Trotters learn Gilbert and 
Sullivan along with their A B C’s. Pop’s 
an old Mikado from way back. As for 
the Glee Club, I tried out once, but 
Mr. Ding said I'd be better in the band, 
and that’s why— 

“You took up golf!” Peg finished. 

“Oh, well, I can see my musical tal- 
ents aren't appreciated around here,” 
Tommy said, sauntering toward the 
door. 

“Hey, don’t go away and leave me to 
face this typewriter alone,” Peg ob- 
jected. “The very least you can do is 
give me a subject for an editorial. 
Among my other chores on the sheet 
this week is to finish out Frank’s col- 
umn and it’s almost three inches short. 

“Now you're talking,” Tommy said, 
doing an about-face and parking himself 
on top of the editor’s desk. “Three-inch 
editorials are right’ down my alley! 
Take a title, Miss Winston. Uh—uh— 
Pity the Poor Usher—how’s that? 

“Swell! But what goes with it?” 

Tommy wrinkled his brow. “Well, 
perhaps I'd just better give you the dope 
and let you wrap it up in the proper 
terms. Don’t take it lightly, though. 
It’s based on a very bitter personal ex- 
perience at the Band concert last week. 
Believe me, it I were planning on a life 
career of ushering, I'd éerthtnly give up 
golf and go in for track as training! 
You need it to keep up with the 440-y. 
dashers who lead you a merry chase 
down the aisle.” 

“How about the ones who desert you 
half-way?” Peg asked, pencil in hand. 

“Well, py ass no longer a problem 
since 1 had this eye put in the of 


my head,” Tommy answered. “But 
lemme tell you what happened when I 


















Tommy folded the copy paper into a fan 
wrapped Peg’s scarf around his waist, 
and went into Ko-Ko’s song and dance. 


ushered the family in to the concert. I 


‘saw several vacants just three seats off 


the aisle in a good spot, so I asked Miss 
Sue if they were okay and she said yes. 
Then I asked the bozo sitting in the 
aisle seat to please let these people 
through. Well, he promptly swung his 
feet around in the aisle and caused a 
regular Main and Fourth traffic jam. 
Then there was a fat lady in the second 
seat and she refused to budge—made 
them crawl over her. The third-seater, 
though, was Freckles Byerly—you know 
in 9-B—and he not only got up, but 
when Miss Sue thanked him, he replied, 
‘Oh, that’s all right, Mrs, Trotter.’ Hon- 
estly, Miss Sue was so impressed she 
wanted to ask him out for a soda but 
Ginny didn’t think that was ‘exactly 
proper’!” 

“Freck: would have loved it,” Peg 
laughed. 

“Yeah—well, let me see. Did I tell 
you about having to chase Clorine 
Jones’ compact all the way from Row Z 
to the ork pit during the Rustle of 
Spring number? Well, that was——say, 
why don't we go get a coke and I'll 
continue the story at Pop’s Place?” 

“Sold! Only let’s lock in on the 
Mikado rehearsal a minute on the way, 
I've simply got to get an angle on this 
story by sundown. “Let’s see,” Peg 
mumbled to herself, as she joined Tom- 
my at the door, “this is the next to the 
last rehearsal—it ought to be in fair 
shape, by this time... .” 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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How to Hold a Model National Convention 


N June 24, and July 15, the Re- 
() publican and Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions will meet in 
Philadelphia and Chicago to select 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential can- 
didates. Newspapers, magazines and 
the radio will keep students fully in- 
formed of these colorful and important 

“Congresses.” But even more can 
be learned about “democracy in action” 
if your school uses a “learning-by-do- 
ing” program this Spring. Why not hold 
Republican and Democratic national 
conventions of your own? Here are 
some suggestions. 

Social studies classes in your school 
can start things moving by organizing 
a Politics Club. If such a Club already 
exists, so much the better. Effort should 
be made to gain the interest of all stu- 
dents. Then the Club should be divided 
into “Republicans” and “Democrats.” If 
enough students favor a third party — 
such as the Socialist, Farm-Labor, or 
Progressive — the Club can be divided 
into three rival organizations. Next, the 
two or three political groups should 
spend some: time studying the rules of 
parliamentary procedure. Each group 
should obtain a parliamentary law text- 
book, and also call on speakers to dis- 
cuss this subject. The article on pages 7 
and 8 should then be studied as a guide 


to organizing a national convention. 


Selecting Officers 

The “Republicans,” “Democrats,” and 
third party followers are ready now to 
swing into action. First, each group 
elects the following party officials by a 
majority vote of its members: 1. Perma- 
nent Chairman of the National Conven- 
tion; 2. Temporary Chairman of the 
National Convention; 3. Chairman of 
National Committee ( Republican, Dem- 
ocratic or third party); 4. Secretary of 
the National Committee; 5. Secretary 
of National Convention; 6. Two or more 
Reading Clerks; 7. two or more Official 
Recorders for the Convention; 8. One 
Recorder and Tally Clerk for Committee 
on Resolutions; 9. One Recorder and 
Tally Clerk for Committee on Creden- 
tials; 10. One Recorder and_ Reading 
Clerk for Committee on Rules and Or- 
‘der of Business; 11. One Recorder and 
Tally Clerk for Committee on Perma- 
‘nent Orgafffzatjon. The Reading Clerks 
‘and°:Offieial Recorders; who .“ obtain 
copies: of all speeches and make a ree- 
‘ord of all proceedings, should be select- 
ed from the’ high ‘school commercial 
classes. Experts in typing and shorthand 
will, thereby, get a chance to take part 
in the convention. The best students in 
the English and public speaking classes 
will also get a chance to compete for the 


offices of Temporary Chairman, Perma- 
nent Chairman, and so on. Since the 
newspaper ndent plays a vital 
part in a political convention the — 
nalism ts in your school will have 
plenty to do. A press gallery should be 


' provided at the convention so that cor- 


respondents for your school paper can 
cover proceedings and report them. 


Students at Philadelphia convention stage 
“Vandenberg for President” rally.- 


The National Committee Chairman 
and other officers can assist in selecting 
the Chairman of the 48 state commit- 
tees, who will head their delegations 
during the Convention, A District of 
Columbia Chairman, and Chairmen for 
the five United States territories also 
should be chosen. Teachers can assist 
in dividing. each political organization 
into its various state and territorial com- 
mittees. Keeping in mind that New 
York — the most ulous state — 
would have the most delegates, and the 
different territories the smaller number, 
the delegations could range in size from 
10 down to one student. 


Not Enough Students? 

You are probably thinking that the 
holding of two or three conventions will 
take more students than your school has. 
That mgy be so. In such a case it may 


be rie y to have only two conven-. 
tions. Or, if only dne convention éan be . 


held because of a scarcity of students, 
the. Politics Club sho vote to see 
whether a Republican, Democratic, or 
third-party convention would be held. 
In fact, it might be very interesting to 


hold just 


Lea 
of Temple University in. Philadelphia 
staged a two-day conven- 
tion, which was attended by nearly 
600 students from 65 New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware high schools. 
Several weeks before the convention 
opened, the a met to dis- 
euss procedures and agree on_parlia- 
mentary rules. After this meéting each 
student leader was free to do his own 
planning, and make his own decisions. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, who was nominated by stu- 
dents playing the part of the Michigan 
ion, won the Presidential nomi- 
nation after several ballots. Then the 
convention selected gre ange A. 
Taft of Ohio as the ican Vice- 
Presidential standard bearer. 


Adopting a* Platform 
The Republican platform adopted at 
the conus is ak close study by 
schools who wish to hold their own con- 
vention. The students at Philadelphia 
put the “Republicans” on record as fa- 
voring a balanced budget; the continu- 
ation of the social security program, the 
National Youth Administration, the 
CCC, and the AAA of cash 
yments to the farmers. They called 
Ly changes in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to remove its anti-em- 
loyer bias, and advocated the child 
ate amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. They favored the continuation 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s control over the stock market, 
but favored the removing of certain 
rules and regulations which have slowed 
down the investment of money in busi- 
ness. A return to the gold standard also 
was advocated, and criticism of the 
reciprocai trade agreement program 
was voiced. They advised the nation to 
follow a foreign policy of isolation and 
strict neutrality, while building up the 
army and navy. (The issues touched in 
this “Republican” platform are discussed 
more fully on page 5, which also has 
handy references to other material in 
previous numbers of $ 
candidate of the R 


‘erats is’ fayared® by stu 
_ school? Ping ype 


ous points covered in the “Republican 
platform voted by the ia stu- 
dent convention? Why not find out? 





Doesn't matter whether you re & tournament winner 
: nner—this great new Pennsylvania Cham- 

d better control to your 
game. usive methods. 
This year We developed another © +__a brand-new 
precision covering me thod that makes Pennsylvanias 
more accurate than ever! @ Next time you buy, ask 
for genuine Pennsylvania Championships. Insist on 
them— they cost nomore! AT ALLGOODDEALERS. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER ce. .* JEANNETTE, PA. 








The Top-Spin Forehand 


By J. Parmly Paret 


LTHOUGH J. Parmly Paret was 

one of the great American players 
a generation ago, he is known to pres- 
ent-day lovers of tennis more for his 
many books on the game. He attends 
most of the important championship 
matches in this country, and analyzes 
with a keen mind and eye the skill of 
the present-day masters. His article on 
the top-spin forehand is reprinted with 
special permission from the 1939 Lawn 
Tennis Manual. 


HE forehand is the most important 

stroke of the game, and the one 

used two-thirds of the time the 

ball is hit. It is the natural way of hit- 

ting the ball, and should be given 
preferenee whenever possible. 

From the point of impact, there are 
three variations of the end of the stroke, 
all having their own uses and advant- 
ages. If the racket head is carried 
straight on. after the hit, it will produce 
a flat-hit shot. However,: it is not al- 
ways easy to hit the ball hard with this 
stroke and keep it within the bound- 
aries of the court, so that the top-spin- 


ning shot has been invented to help 
control the ball. 

The topped stroke is made with an 
upward motion of the racket as it hits 
the ball and finishes with the racket 
well over the left shoulder. It requires 
the most extreme swing used for any of 
the ground strokes. Hit in this way, the 
ball has a top-spin or forward twist 
that makes it drop somewhat in the 
course of its flight, and can therefore 
be hit harder and still kept more easily 
within the confines of the court than 
with any other style of stroke. 


To make this stroke, the player 
should carry the racket far back and 
up behind the right shoulder. Gener- 
ally speaking, the backswing shouid be 
— . hee ual _ nish of the 
stroke in » A rhythmical swin 
of the racket, with little or no pause . 
its back end, will generally p the 
best results. It is almost impossible to 
hold the racket*still at the back end 
of the swing without deflecting its 
course when the actual stroke begins. 


One of the finest exponents of the 





DON BUDGE, the greatest player in the 
world, gives a Grade A demonstration of 
how to make a top-spin drive. He swings 
with an easy, fluent motion in which the 
racket seems to be an extension of his 
forearm. To give his arm full play, he 
makes certain not to get too close to the 
ball. The spin is imparted by turning 
the racket over at the moment of con- 
tact. The position of the racket in the 
fifth picture gives clear evidence that 
Badge has put top-spin on the ball and 
has not hit it flatly. The racket contin- 
ues to follow through after the actual 
hit and winds up over the left shoulder. 


of forehand ground-stroke was 
William M. Johnston of California. His 
swing was practically continuous, the 
change from the ing to the hit- 
ting stroke being made with a turn of 
the wrist which kept the racket in con- 
tinuous motion by a slight loop at the 
back, Tilden also used this style with 
a slightly smaller and flatter loop at the 
back. 
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ments as throwing a baseball. If you 
will watch a good ball player make: a 
long throw, you will notice the same 
sequence—turn of shoulder, swing of 
upper arm, straightening of forearm 
and then wrist play, each in tum 
brought into action until the final sna 
of the wrist flips the ball away wi 

great speed and power. 


Top Spin 

The top-spin is produced by hitting 
the ball with a somewhat glancing 
i blow, the racket passing upward in its 
course as it strikes, and brushing the 
strings over the surface of the ball so 
that it gets a spinning motion in flight. 
The advantage of this top, forward 
spin is that its rotation gives the ball 
a pronounced tendency to drop in its 
fight more than a straight-hit ball with- 
out this spinning motion. 

To produce this effect it is necessary 
to start the forward swing slightly 
lower than the point at which you ex- 
pect to meet the ball and-to finish the 
swing considerably higher. Some ex- 
pert players meet the ball with a hor- 
izontal swing, and, by a sharp twist 
just as the strings come into contact 
with the ball’s surface, draw it quickly 
upward, producing the brushing or 
wiping action that produces spin. 

In either case the strings must be kept 
in contact with the ball as long as pos- 
sible. The longer this contact can be 
maintained the better control the player 
will have. It is very clear that if the ball 
were hit on its top it would not go over 
the net, which is the first objective of 
every stroke. An upward swing with a 
slight bevel on the face of the racket 
will accomplish the desired result; of 
course, the top edge of the frame must 
be forward of the , ie edge. 


Finish of the Swing 

What is perhaps of the most extreme 
importance in making these top-spin- 
ning strokes is the finish of the swing, 
the point at which the racket stops after 
the ball has been hit. The follow 
through is more important here than in 
any of the other strokes. To get the 
greatest amount: of top-spin, and conse- 
quently the maximum drop of the ball 
in its Hight, the racket should finish its 
swing over the left shoulder. It should 
not be checked even there, but allowed 
to carry its full momentum until the 
head of the racket passes around the 
neck. The wrist should be flexed and 
loosened immediately after the ball has 
left the strings; and as the forearm 
passes up across in front of the chest 
the momentum of the racket will be 
checked without effort by the bend of 
the wrist and the head of the racket 
passing over the shoulder. 

The greatest danger awaiting the 





stroker lies in his tendency to exaggerate 
this action by stressing too much the 

in and forgetting to reserve enough of 

e forward power of the stroke to make 
the ball travel fast and deep into the 
other court. Instead of using a glancing 
blow, it is better to practice until you 
can keep the strings of the racket in 
contact with the ball for some time, se- 
curing the spinning action by brushing 
them over its ace while they are 
still in contact. 


Obviously the ball will leave the 
racket very quickly after it has been hit, 
but if the stroke is more of a sweep 
than a sharp blow this contact between 
ball and racket can be maintained 
longer. The English players do this with 
much skill. They bring their rackets up 
to meet the with a more horizontal 
sweep than most Americans and pro- 
duce the spin with the last-second ac- 
tion of the wrist, the wrist turning be- 
fore contact with the ball is lost. 





IT’S EASIER TO PLAY WITH WILSON 


ig a = gf | 


Says Eleanor Tennant: 


“Wilson’s long and intimate experience 
rackets to meet the exacting demands 


making 
of great @ 


tennis stars has natufally given their experts a 
professional attitude toward design, balance, etc. 
This adds to the playability of the rackets.” 


Miss Tennant, one of America’s most 


talented 


and successful tennis teachers, designed Wilson 
Tennant and Squire Rackets. Her pupils include 
such Champions as World’s Women’s Champion, 
Alice Marble, and World’s Men’s Champion, 


Bobby Riggs. 


Wilson’s Amazing New 
Strata-Bow Frames 


Absolutely revolutionary construction—in- 
cluding super-laminating of thinner plies of 
selected wood. New split ounce weight con- 
trol! New balance! New beauty of finish! New 
durability! The finest of all frame construc- 
tion—available in all Wilson 1940 rackets. 


Wilson 1940 Tennis Balls 
For Better Play 
The last word in modern tennis ball con- 
struction. New deep nap cover for controlled 
flight—better traction on racket—and more 
sets of play per ball. Leak-proof center. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities, 


Wikson 
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ACTION! 


Here's what hap- 
pens every time you 
hit a@ tennis ball 
hard. See how the 
ball pancakes while 
the strings recoil to 
shoot it back with 
bullet speed. You'll 
want strings in your 
racket that won't 
give, snap or “tire” 
under this terrific 
punishment. That's 
why you'll do best 
to ask your stringer 
for VICTOR Strings 
that Wi. 


Learn from 
FRE Bill Croker, 

coach of 
champions, how to im- 
prove your game through 
proper foot-work. Get this 
folder from your stringer, 
your coach or write us. 


.ICTOR 


Strings that Win 


VICTOR SURGICAL GUT Mfg. Co. 
4501 Packers Ave. Chicago 





BIG 24-PAGE 
1940 DUNLOP 
TENNIS, BOOK 


Yours fora postcard! 
Alj the inside tips on 
championship tennis 
straight from Vincent 
Richards, one of the 
greatest champions 
of all time! 36 fast 
action shots. 4 pho- 
tos of winning grips. 
Latest 1940 official 
rules of the game. It’s 
your big chance to learn 
the court strategy that 
decides championship 
matches! Clip the cou- 
n now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


PACKED 

FULL OF 

TENNIS 
iis 


CLIP COUPON...MAI® TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 9 
500 Pitth Ave., New York City 


Please send me my free copy of ‘‘Stroking with Vin- 
cent Richards.” .. 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 
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pealed to by each speaker; (3) ‘attempt 


to restate each candidate’s message in- 


three or four concise, concretely worded 
paragraphs. 

Get ready to take an active part in 
the 1940 election campaign. It’s fun to 
know what is going on, and why — even 
if the obligation were not one of first 
importance to each person in a democ- 
racy, Here are some of the things we 
can do in advance of the summer con- 
ventions. 

Read our newspapers and listen to 
radio news more critically. Ask, what is 
the editorial platform of the papers and 
magazines I read? Of the radio station? 
What are the political opinions of the 
sponsors of news broadcast features? 
Of commentators? 

Ask: Do editorial opinions (which 
should be kept on the editorial page) 
seep into front page headlines and news 
stories? Try reading two of more news- 
papers (listen-to two or more radio 
commentators) with opposing political 
points of view. Check for instances of 
coloring of news and headlines which 
give conflicting impressions to the read- 
er of controversial stories (see illustra- 
tion on page $2). 


study and discuss them, always remem. 

bering to check as best we can ow 

sources of so-called factual information 

and to draw upon as many sources with 

opposing points of view and stakes in 
election as we can. 

" Finally, try to determine — in the 
light of as much information as you can 
gain — what are my own best interests, 
my own “stakes” in the election? Are 
they the “best interests” of the majority 
of the people in my community? in my 
state? in my country? 

We have to think and act our way in 
a democracy. We have choices to make 
every day of our lives. As young citizens 
we can begin to get ready for 1940's 
presidential choice. When November 
rolls around we don’t want to be blindly 
“for” or “against” Mr. Michelson’s or 
Mr. Waltman’s candidate. 
VIOLET EDWARDS 





Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 33) 


“Fair shape” was hardly the term to 
describe the rehearsal in progress in 
the auditorium, Some of the girls in 
the cast were trying on kimonos and 
wigs under the critical eye of the cos- 
tume committee; the first-act boys’ 
chorus was practicing the “Gentle- 
men of Ja routine; the stage crew 
was pounding away on some unfinished 
scenery, and the electricians were ex- 
pomeiee with various lighting ef- 
ects. Every few minutes there would 
be a peclad of complete darkness. 

“All right——all right,” Mr. Ding, the 
director, called from the orchestra pit. 
“Let’s take that opening curtain again 
and give it some zip. This thing has 
about as much pep as a Japanese per- 
simmon! Come on now. Don't pay any 
attention to the blackouts. . . . Just go 
ahead!” 

Peg and Tommy watched from the 
back row of the orchestra, but it was 
during one of the black-outs that the 
“Three little maids from vaceaa 
came on, They were half-way throu 
their song when the lights oa up. 

Peg gave a start and nudged Tommy. 
“Say.” ba I seeing things an that Tub 
Adams playing the part of Yum-YumP 


I thought she was in the chorus and 
that Sally had the Yum—.” 

“She did—yesterday, because 1 heard 
her a said. “Come on, 
let’s go ask George Baker. Down front, 
there.” 

Peg and Tommy dashed down to the 
third row where George and several 
others were sitting. they asked 
him, George said, “Oh, hadn’t you 
heard? Sally went home with a terrible 
sore throat and a fever during seventh 
period. But it seems that Tub, who 
tried out for the and didn’t get it, 
has been a sort of self-appointed under- 
study all the time. When Sally got sick, 
Tub went to Mr. Ding and volunteered. 
She’s certainly saved the day for us. 
And so far, she’s letter-perfect.” 

“Boy, can you pick ’em?” Bum Gar- 
diner turned around and started to 
heckle Tommy. “All you have to do is 
call ‘em drips and turn out to be 
shooting stars! Let me know who you 
don’t like in the junior class so I can 
date her for Prom next year.” 

Tommy started to say something but 
Peg interrupted excitedly, “No time for 
comedy now, boys. Come on, Tommy, 
and buy me that coke before I go back 
to the office. ‘From Chorus Girl to Star 
—all in one afternoon! Whoops, what 
a story!” 

Next Week: SABOTAGE 
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Public Eye 


(Continued from page 20) 


changed. Overnight the quiet streets 
had filled with roaring traffic; curious 
strangers blocked the sidewalks. The 
shops had bloomed with new merchan- 
dise. Hot dog stands and flag vendors 
flourished on every corner. It was a 
continuous fair. And people’s faces were 
no longer simple and genial. They were 
eager, excited, acquisitive. Peter had 
wandered about lost and sick, staying 
away from Jenny. She would never 
again be the-simple girl whose school- 
books he had carried. Just a few months 
ago they had walked by the jewelry 
store and she had blushed when he 
pulled her to the window to look at the 
rings. Now he sat speechless in the 
darkness, not daring even to touch her, 

Suddenly Jenny reached for his arm, 
drew it around her shoulders and put 
her head against him, like a child. 


He heard his own voice saying quite 
simply, “I love you, Jenny.” He had 
said it often before but now he held his 
breath waiting for her answer, as if she 
had never told him that she loved him 
too. 

“Say it, Jenny,” he whispered. “I 
want to hear you say it.” 

“You know I love you,” Jenny said. 
‘Ive loved you ever since I can remem- 
ber.” Peter put his cheek against hers 
and held her with all his strength. “Then 
youll come back,” he said, very low. 
“Won't you, Jenny?” 

“Of course, darling.” Her voice was 
a dreamy murmur, 

Peter hesitated. He must not spoil 
this moment. But fear drove him on. 

“When?” he asked. 

“When what?” 

Peter said sternly, “When will you 
come back? I’m asking you to marry 
me. 

“Oh, Peter, we're awfully young, 
Well have to wait a while.” 

“Why?” The tenseness was in his 
voice too. 

Jenny bent her head and smoothed 
her dress. He was doing very well in 
his father’s law office. As far as that 
went, they could be married any time. 
How could she make him understand 
that although she loved him terribly she 
wanted him to wait? Just one more year. 
One thrilling year in Washington. 

Peter said it for her. “You want to see 
oes Washington’s like first, don’t 
your” 

“Yes.” Jenny was relieved. “Yes, I do! 

you mind so very mi ch?” 

“lll come back in a year, Peter. We'll 
live in a little house and be awfully 
happy. Oh, darling, won't it be heav- 
enly?” 

“Sure.” The boy patted her shoulder. 


“Sure.” 


Peter stared over her head at the 
house. “You won't come back,” he said 
under his breath. 

Jenny pushed him away, put her arm 
on the back of the bench and laid her 
head on-her arm. She wanted to be 
quiet and happy and Peter wouldn’t let 
her. It was wrong. She couldn’t stay in 
the garden much longer. He was wast- 
ing the precious moments. 

He was saying*something. His voice 
came from a long way off. r 

“I didn’t want your father to win. 
He’s swell. Everybody's crazy about 
him. Pretty soon they'll all turn against 
him. That’s what always happens in 
this country.” 

“Oh no,” Jenny protested. “It won't 
be like that with Father.” 

“Sure it will,” Peter said grimly. 
“He'll be fair with everybody. People 
don’t want that. They want special fa- 
vors. They'll tear him to pieces.” 

Jenny got up abruptly and put her 
hand to her throat. 

“Oh,” she said unsteadily. “Don’t talk 
like that. I’m so happy. Don’t frighten 
me. 

“And you'll change, Jen. Down in 
Washington everybody will bow and 
scrape and tell you you're wonderful. 
Youre just a kid.” He reached for her 
hand and pulled her down beside him. 
“Do you think.” he asked desperately, 
“I’m fool enough not to know that when 
you come back you won't want to live 
in a hole somewhere with me and cook 
and sweep.” He stopped abruptly and 
turned his face from her. 

Tenderness swept into Jenny's heart, 
driving out her moment of panic. She 
was surprised at her own boldness. 

“Peter! Listen to me. I’m not a kid. 
I'm eighteen. How could'I change? I'll 
come back after a while and I'll a Pins 
the way I am now.” She laughed shakily 
and pulled his face near her own. “Kiss 
me, Peter.” 

Her eyes were used to the darkness 
now and she saw his face as he put his 
arms around her and kissed. 

They didn’t hear the footsteps or the 
sudden sharp rustle in the hedge. A 
bright light swept over them and a 
voice said, “There they are! Wait, Bill.” 

Peter sprang to his feet and glared 
at the ight. Jenny was too stunned to 
move. The girl reporter strode over the 
grass. She snapped off her flashlight. 

“Excuse me,” she said smoothly. 
“Didn't mean to startle you, Miss Oliver. 
You'll have to expect this.” 

“Will you please go away,” Peter said 
with deadly politeness. 

“I'm awfully sorry,” the girl insisted. 
“Tm just doing my job. I was sent out 
from New York to get a human interest 
story.” 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Public Eye 
(Concluded from preceding page) 
Jenny got up and stood beside Peter. 

He was so furious and miserable that 
she clutched his hand. She said with 
dignity, “There isn’t any story. We have 
known each other ever since we were 
children. My mother knows where we 
are.” 

The older 
was like a w 
her head. 

“Let's go,” Jenny whispered tugging 
at Peter's hand. 

“Just a moment.” The girl’s voice was 
sharp. “I won't write anything unless 
you okay it. Will you tell me. . .” She 
stepped suddenly aside and made a ges- 
ture with the hand that heid a cigarette. 
A flash bulb blazed and a man’s voice 
said, “Got it, Miss Kirk.” 

Peter dove for the man. They went 
down in a mad scramble. There was a 
crash as the camera bounced away. In- 
stantly Peter was up and after it. He 
drove his heel into it and turned, with 
clenched fists, breathing hard. 

“Say!” the photographer guet 
struggling to his feet. “Sa-ay, what's the 
big idea?” He rubbed the back of his 
head and groped about for the camera. 
The girl laughed aloud. 

“There goes your picture, Bill,” she 
said cheerfully. “But have I got a 
story!” 

Peter turned and marched off with 
Jenny to the house, He went straight 
to the kitchen door, pulled it open sav- 
agely and pushing her in, slammed it 
behind him. 

Peter muttered, “Sorry I made a row. 
I couldn’t take it. We can’t be alone 
without being chased like criminals.” 

“I know, Peter, I know,” Jenny 
wailed. I hate it too.” The loveliest mo- 
ment in her life had been ruined. “But, 
oh darn it,” she cried childishly, “did 
you have to hit him?” | 

“If I can’t defend my girl, it’s the 
devil of a note,” Peter said angrily. 
“Did you want your picture on the 
front page of every newspaper in the 
country? Holding my hand and your 
hair in a mess? The story will be bad 
enough.” 

Early morning sun gleamed on the 
special train standing by the station. 
Five silvery cars behind a huge engine 
sent out from Chicago to carry the 
President-elect and the state delegation 
to Rca ao The last car was pala- 
tial. 

Jenny and her friends dashed in and 
out of the compartments in the private 
car. Real beds, wide and soft, bathtubs, 
silk-shaded lamps screwed to delicately 
painted tables, shining silver fixtures, 
velvet curtains in the windows. It was 
too, too divine. 


irl’s hard sophistication 
against which she beat 


er. 
noyed. | 
“Why shouldn’t she see it? It’s aw- 
fully cute.” 

The picture: was spread over the 
Sig vey eaieg sod Sooke beep 
ooking v an ish, Jenny 
g nk Tut ‘ber hand over her 
mouth. Peter hadn’t destroyed it, then. 
The darkness had saved film! 

“Oh!” she cried weakly. “How awful!” 
Instinctively she did what she had done 
all her life. She snatched the paper and 
ran down the corridor to find her 
mother. At the end she stopped. 

The drawing-room was jammed — 

le. They were wedged in so tightly 
that only shel claeait to her fone 
could reach him, towering above them 
in the center. The mayor slapped him 
on the back and little Mrs. Johnson, the 
state committee-woman, stood on ti 
toe and kissed him loudly on the eo: 
She shrieked above the laughter, “I 
want to tell my children that I kissed 
the President!” 

Jenny frowned. She couldn’t reach 
her mother. 

Margaret Oliver sat in a corner and 
Cousin Judith stood behind her chair 
like a nervous watchdog. Women and 
children fought to stand near Mrs. Oli- 
ver, beaming, thrusting bouquets into 
her lap. 

The crowd outside began to shout for 
the President-elect. He worked his wa 
slowly toward the back platform, Ri 4 
ing and genial, with a word to everyone 
as he passed. When he appeared out- 
side, the cheering Pads 5 in a great 
wave of sound to the farthest fringes of 
the throng. His wife came and stood 
beside him. The girls forged through, 
with Jenny, to the doorway. 

Martha Lathrop, watching Mrs. Oli- 
ver, saw her eyes move over the crowd 
and her movement of startled pity. John 
Lathrop was shouldering his way rough- 
ly toward the train. He was drunk. 

“Ben!” he shouted. “Where the devil 
are you, Ben?” 

Someone tried to hold him but Ben- 
ton Oliver called to him above the mill- 
ing heads. “Here I am, old fellow.” 

The crowd let old Lathrop through. 
Oliver went quickly down the ; 
Standing red-faced and disheveled be- 
fore his friend, Lathrop muttered, 
“Came to wish you Godspeed, boy.” 

Benton Oliver put an arm over his 
shoulder and said, “It would be hard 
to leave without that, John.” 


In the silence that followed, everyone 


. stared at the two men standing together. 


' Was a sea 
waving flags, blur- 
The 


and the town 
behind its tall elms. 
Jim Hoyt’s big voice boomed above 
the rattle of wheels. 
“Well, Mr. Oliver, you're great. 
You're all great. I’m ti to death,” 
Benton Oliver turned. “What do you 


mean?” he asked gravely. 

“I mean you're pple | fellow,” Hoyt 
assured him grinning. “Wait till the 
country hears about you and aoe al 

Oliver frowned. “Are you joking: 

“I am not!” Hoyt’s smooth face was 
alight with enthusiasm, “They'll love 
you for that. They'll know you for what 
you are. Big, . Natural. A 
fine friend. And as for the young lady 
here!” He turned to Jennny clinging to 
the rail, watching him with round as- 
tonished eyes. “Miss Jenny and her ro- 
mance,” he chuckled, ing her arm. 
“They'll eat it up! I tell you it couldn't 
be better than if I had managed it my- 
self.” 

Benton Oliver said nothing and Hoyt 
burst in excitedly, “Good lord, man, 
what’s the matter? The le elected 
you. Haven’t they the right to know all 
about you?” 

Jenny’s head whirled. Was it really 
like that? Then ev ing was all right. 
er had to be aad i ad 

t it awful for ev to know 
ere things that whe sacred and 
sweet. Perhaps it wasn’t. Why shouldn't 
they know and feel proud and happy? 
She did! 

Peter would see it that way too when 
she told him about it. 

Her father put his arm around her 
msaybe baby,” he sid 
“Maybe Jim’s right, baby,” he sai 

“Maybe he’s okt 


Reprinted from Woman's Home Com- 


panion for July, 1939, by special permit 
sion of the author and the editors. 
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Couldn’t- Take It 

Oscar Levant, the wise-cracking musical 
mentor of the radio program “Information, 
Please” was a recent guest at the ultra- 
swank Stork Club. When the check was 
presented his host was busy talking to 
somebody else and so Levant paid. 

“But Oscar, I brought you here,” the 
host later protested. “Why didn’t you let 
me take the check?” 

“Well, I saw that it was going to be a 
War of Nerves,” Levant cracked, “and I 
didn’t have the time.”—Lyons in N. Y. Post 


On the Job 
Boss: Son, do you know the motto of this 
a n? 
New Office Boy: Sure, it’s “push.” 
Boss: Where'd you ever get that idea? 
New Office Boy: I saw it on the door as 


, came in, 


That’s Easy 
Teacher: “If you had $10 in one pocket 
and $12 in the other, what would you 
have?” 


Johnny: “Somebody’s else’s pants.” 
« 


Name, Please? 


Lauritz Melchior, famous opera tenor, 
doesn’t lose his temper very often, but 
when he does it’s usually because someone 
has mispronounced or misspelled his name. 
For a while .he carried with him a card 
which he presented to anyone who com- 
mitted these unpardonable sins. It read: 

“There is a tenor big and joll 

Who’s hardly ever er vd.- 0 

There’s just one thing that can 
raise his ire: 

To have his name misspelled 
Melchoir. 

Such carelessness will bring a roar 

Of rage from Lauritz Melchior!” 


—This Week 
. 
Ss. O. S. 
Any official who can perform double 


duty is a useful citizen, indeed. The chief 
of police of Dinksville was also Dinksville’s 
veterinary surgeon. An agitated woman 
called up his home. 

“Do you want my husband in his capac- 
ity of veterinary or chief of police?” aon 
the chief's wife. 

“Both!” came the reply. “We can’t get 
a bulldog to. open his mouth and there's a 
burglar in it.”"——Classmate 


Science Dept. 
Nit: “What did the protoplasm say to 
> amoeba?” 
Wit: “Don’t bacilli.” 
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Words of thé Week 
Vowel Sounds: ile, care, add, ah, sofa; 
ave, End; ice, ill, tde, orb, ddd, food, £568; 
citbe, arn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; tral, Boob guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


caucus (ké-kiis), p. 7. A meeting of the 
leaders of a political party or faction to 
decide on policies and candidates. The 
origin of the word is uncertain. Some 
authorities think it is derived from an 
Indian word meaning “elder” or “ad- 
viser’; others trace it to the old Boston 
caulkers’ club house, which was used for 
political meetings. (Caulkers were men 
who waterproofed old-style wooden 
ships. ) 

cellulose acetate (sél-a-lés ds-i-tat), p. 11. 

idiosyncrasy (id-€-6-sing-kra-sé), p. 20. An 
individual trait or characteristic. 

ophthalmograph (6f-thdl-mé-graf), p. 21. 

orthoptic (6r-thép-tik), p. 21. Pertaining to 
normal vision. 

Ortiz (dr-tés) ,Roberto M., p. 4. 

phenol (fé-nél or -ndl), p. 11. The scien- 
tific name for carbolic acid. 

sedulous (séd-a-lis), p. 20. Diligent, in- 
dustrious. 

Stassen (sté-sén), Harold S., p. 3. 

styrene (sti-rén or stir-én), p. 12. 

telebinocular (tél-é-bi-ndk-a-lir), p. 21. 

tyro (ti-ré), p. 23. A beginner, a novice. 
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Pan-American Birthday 


Pan American Union came _ into 

active being, for it was in 1890 
that the First International Conference 
of American Republics met in Wash- 
ington, D. C. under the leadership of 
James G., Blaine, then riameay of State 
of the United States, adopted the resolu- 
tion to establish the Pan American 
Union. 

Today the majority of the twenty-one 
Republics of the New World which 
form the Pan American Union are com- 
memorating its fiftieth anniversary with 
the issuance of postage stamps special- 
ly prepared for the occasion. The 
twenty-one Republics of the Union in- 
clude, besides the United States, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
..vador, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 

provals.” If you order stamps on 

you will receive sheets of stamps with the 
of each itten below i 
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By Frank L. Wilson 


4 — Collector’s oe. 


( Answers on next page) 


. What is meant by ——. 

. What is an “albino” s 

. What are “Anzac” stamps 

. To what race do the Maoris belong? 

. What are embossed stamps? 

. When did the poet group of the 
United States “Famous Americans” series 
appear? 

7. When is a stamp called “Mint?” 

8, What is a block ra stamps? 

9. What is a watermark? 


10. What is called the design of a stamp? — 


The designs of the various postage and 
airmail pe iss embody the good-will 
and fellowship that now exist between 
the Republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The postage stamp of the United 
States with its picture of “The Three 
Graces” taken from the famous paint- 
ing by Botticelli, typifies the unity of 
the South, Central, and North American 
Republics. Salvador offers the olive 
branch of peace, the cornucopia of 
plenty and the glove which indicates 
the proximity of the Republics to each 
other. Dominican Republic pictures the 
flags of the twenty-one nations about 
the map of the Western Hemisphere as 
a symbol of unity. The design of the 
airmail stamp from Venezuela shows 
the Bolivarian motif from the paintin 
“The Foundation of Great Colombia 
by Tito Salas no doubt to perpetuate 
the idea of a united America as con- 
ceived by the Great Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. Cuba's 2-cent carmine stamp 
shows a portrait of Gonzalo de Quesada, 
former Cuban Minister to Washington 
and delegate to many Pan-American 


conferences. Just as interesting are the « 


motifs of the stamps issued by the other 


Left: wreath encircles map of the Western Hemisphere on the 


“The Three Graces;” on the U. S. 3- 
cent stamp the unity of South, 
Central, and North American Republics. 


ov of the Pan American Union, 


cluding Brazil, Chile, Costa Kica, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Panama, Nicara- 

, Paraguay. 
O The gs of the Pan American 
Union is different from that of any other 
international fo It ee a new 
and hi iple of in- 
ternati Ps eg and in the settle- 
ment of international oat A new 
trail has been blazed, ed from the 
meandering pathway: which served the 
original Pan American Union when fifty 
years ago it had to shape its course on 
an uncharted sea. With the new 
trend of thought there is a greater sense 


of cooperation and mutual helpfulness, 


stamp; cen- 


Argentina 
ter: portrait of Gonzalo de Quesado, former Cuban Minister to Washington; right: 
Dominican stamp shows flags of the 21 member nations of Pan-American Union. 





inate 
feate 
miss¢ 
State 








ies, 








The Pan American Union Building in 
which the delegates meet and where the 
ee 





Pan-American Union Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the delegates meet. 


Washington, D. C. The acquisition of 
this permanent home was made possible 
largely through the munificence of An- 
drew Carnegie who donated the sum of 
$850,000, the balance of over $1,000,- 
000 being contributed by the member 
governments. The Building (see photo) 
was dedicated on April 26, 1910. 

It is significant that we celebrate the 
110th anniversary of the birth of James 
G. Blaine this 
his initiative that the Pan American 
Union was established, while he was 
Secretary of State under President Ben- 
jamin Harrison. In 1884, he was nom- 
inated for the presidency but was de- 
feated by Cleveland. Therefore he just 
missed having his portrait on United 
States stamps. 





Special Notice 
Time of Scholastic Awards 
Broadcast Changed 

The time of the special an- 
nual broadcast over the NBC 
Blue Network introducing 
outstanding winners in this 
year’s Scholastic Awards has 
been changed from 2 pm. 
Monday, May 6, 2s announced 
on the back cover of the April 
15th issue. The correct time 
of this program will be 1:30 
p-m. E.D.S.T., same day, on 
the same network. Be sure not 
to miss this program by tun- 
ing in at 2 o’clock, when it 
will be ending, instead of 1:30 

p-m., when it will start. 











ear also,-for it was at — 


Ford Motor Company 
Offers $30,000 in Prizes 
On April 22 at a luncheon in Dear- 

born, Michigan, Edsel Ford enrolled the 

first members of the new Ford Good 

Drivers League for boys of high school 

age, and announced the League’s na- 

tion-wide Driving Contest, with prizes 
amounting to $30,000. 

Prizes consist of 48 scholarships and 
96 free trips for state winners and their 

sors to the New York World’s Fair. 
contest begins at once and ends on 
sa 29, 1940, at the Fair, when the 
champion high-school age driver of the 

United States will be selected. 

The First Prize wilk be a $5000 uni- 
—_ scholarship and the champion- 

3 Tey. 2 Second prize is a $2000 schol- 

p and a runner-up cup. There will 
be three prizes each consisting of $500 
university scholarships, eight _ $250 
scholarships, and thirty-five $100 schol- 
arships, State winners will come to New 

York at the ap. a $ expense. 

First step on nail a slice of the 
$30,000 is to enroll in the Ford Good 
Drivers League by obtaining a member- 
ship card at any Ford, Mercury, or 
Lincoln-Zephyr dealer's. 

The purpose of the League and the 
Contest is to build, from a class of 
young drivers the best group of careful, 
courteous, and sensible drivers that 
America has ever known. 








SPOTLIGHT 


STAMP COLLECTING 
ee esas ann te sheet. Largest U. 8. 
, issued, ate, Ca eine * includ 9 
sirm revenues, ¢ —To approval app’ 
eants for 5e. Curhan § hemp Compan Mass. 
EXCHANGE your licate stamps. List, Swappers, dime. 
Hobby, Box 2166, wer, Colo. 
AIR-MAILS: Diamond-Shaped beauties, complete 3c with 
__ approvals. Gordon, Box 201, Clifton, N. J. 
PENNY genera. Herrnfeld, 82 Seymour Avenue, 
Newark, 
1006 MIXED — ey worth raw for values, 25c. 
__Plaza Stamp Co., Santa Fe, N.. Mexico 
FREE! Zenpalin Airmail set lete with app 
Riedell, Greensburg, Penna. 

BETTER United States Approvals! u - FE tag catalog- 
ing $1, only 10c. Unistate, Box 2, St. Paul, Minn 
Pr Stamp Journal a ‘es 25e. Sample 

free. Lawrence, Kansas 
FREE. Treasure packet. Be please. Ozomocto Stamps, Kit- 
chener. Ontario, Canada 
aioe — Reqeust approvals. Quality Stamps, 
rv. 5. $5.00 STAMPS for Wo_No 813 & TE BK. 
fo Box 5-8, Oradell, N. J. 
prints A: hola different, = Approvals. Chester, Box 
545-D, Utica, N. Y. 


10 ee free, approvals. Avenue Stamp Co., 
675—29th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


MOTION PICTURES, § SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
16 MM. RENTAL Library; silent-sound. Large selection. ~ 
? ass rented everywhere. Garden, 317 West 50th 8t., 
INDIAN RELICS 
30 G alge rl ge Fs Arrowheads. $1.00. Catalog. Geo. 


Holder, 
PHOTO FINISHERS 


ROLLS Developed. Two 5x7 Double Weight Professional 
—— Eight Gis Prints. 25c Coin. Club Phote 
Service, Box 3, LaCrosse, Wis. 










































































20 aoe 25e, 10081, 00. Roll developed 16 prints 
25e. . enlargements 10c. 3—25c. Nordskog, 66, May- 
Ww 


UNITE 'D STATES Government Photography Manual, 365 
pages, illustrated. Covers entire subject. Only 65c. 

Parks, 3001—2nd, South Arlington, Va. 

ANY eight commer nag a oe and printed with one 
enlargement, We pay postage 

both ways. Foioco, P.O.B. 567, SBridgepott, Conn. 

ROLL developed and printed, two enlargements, one 
colors, all for 25e coin. Photo Finisher, Station E, Bor 

42-8, Columbus, Ohio 

















Answers to Stamp Quiz 


1. Sheets or books of various sizes on 
which are mounted stamps for selection on 
approval to prospective customers. 

2. An embossed envelope impression 
unintentionally printed without color. Al- 
binos are common. 

8. Stamps issued by New Zealand to 
commemorate the 2lst anniversary of the 
landing of New Zealand troops at Anzac 
Cove, Gallipoli, in 1915. 

4. The Polynesian race. This particular 
branch settled in New Zealand in 1350. 

5. The design of the stamp is raised in 
relief above the surface of the paper by 
means of lta dies. U. S. enve done are 
examples. 


6. February 16, 20 and 24, 1940. There . 


were five values. The Ic portrayed Long- 
fellow; the 2c, Whittier; the 3c, Lowell; 
the 5c, Whitman; and the 10c, Riley. 

7. A stamp is said to be “Mint” when it 
is in the same condition as when it leaves 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

8. A term applied to unseparated groups 
of stamps at least two stamps wide by two 
stamps deep. A block-of-four is four un- 
separated stamps in rows of two each. 

9. A pattern in the paper produced by 
the “dandy roll” during the of 
manufacture, while the’ paper fiber is still 


_ saturated with water. 


10. The most important feature of a 
postage stamp. The term usually refers to 
the central part of a stamp. 








AT Last! All your snapanets in natural colors! Roll 4 
ase ar 8 rene acd yo only 25c. Reprints 3c. 
bea: lor Photo, Janesville, Wis. 
‘CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 
CAMERAS, enlargers, low prices. List free. Krueger, 
5751 Justine, Chicago. 

EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 
“RAISE Earthworms for Profit.”’ New, ey —— 

Business. Bureau Zoological R 06 EB 
Peoria, Ill 
SELL World [raga mage Samples, 25c. Atliery, 1300 

Philadel, _ Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED 

A REAL Future for you with Red Comet Fire Control 
Products. Low Prices. oe — years. Splendid 
sales outfit free. Some good open. Exclusive. 
Writ i 770 Comet Building Littleton, Cole. 


GAMES, ENTERTAINMENT 


gs oa gna ‘World’s worst aggravator.”’ Tantalize 
friends—monopolize parties. Astonish everyone with fas- 
cinating fun! Introductory sample, 10c. Hollywuzzle, Boz 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 






































RABBIT raisi profitable, free information showing 
how. Nusz’s, ling Green, Ky 
CARTOONING 





AMATEUR Cartoonists wanted! We publish your work! 
Write for full information. Cartoonists’ Mutual, 235 
avine Ave. mm 4 

MODEL GASOLINE MOTORS 

ASSEMBLE real fifth-horsepower gasoline engine. Com- 
pletely finished parts kit, vit pave Spark plug. 

coil, gas tank, ete. Forme $4. 

minute ag A Send win balance C.0.D. 

#.@Q. . SC, 40 East 2ist St.. N. ¥. C. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


VIBRATORY <« & Soe secrets. 10c. Staebler. 79-20 
45th, Elmhurst, N.Y. 


MAKETTYOURSELF 2 
YARNS—Send for free samples. Circle Yarn, 42 N. 9th, 
Phila., Pa. 


GARDENING 
VITAMIN B-1, valuable information free. See. 10 


























tablets 10c. Growers Guild, 8-6, Barryton, 
BOOKS, MAGAZINES 


a Learn to throw curves sae ye ago  kuckiler. 
; postpaid. John Fraser, my treet, 
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| i i | | 
a S a service “at 





sic’ 
a task * 
™ lt geeiOS 


- 





Here is a fascinating, profusely illustrated book of great - 
Ristorical ianmaat Fp hi 1 student should 


; q Peanut Bags or ten — 
wrappers of Planters. Se Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. and we'll send-you a copy free, postpaid. 


Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
sonpe Foote r- ; stamp premium catalog. _ 














